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Jugendstil in Firestone 

THE JEWISH ILLUSTRATOR E. M. LI LIEN 
(1874-1925) 

LIONEL GOSSMAN 


A FTER my retirement from Princeton University’s Department of 
l Romance Languages in 1999, I became free to indulge a long¬ 
standing interest in nineteenth-century German art and culture that 
I developed as an undergraduate in Scotland over half a century ago. 
As a result, I have stumbled upon a surprising number of modest 
treasures sitting unnoticed and neglected in the open stacks of Fire¬ 
stone Library, like wallflowers at a high school dance. Thanks either 
to whoever was professor of German around the turn of the twenti¬ 
eth century or—as a curator of Princeton’s Rare Books Division sug¬ 
gested—to a librarian’s smart decision to buy up German book col¬ 
lections in the hard times following World War I, Firestone possesses 
many handsomely decorated volumes by now largely forgotten Ger¬ 
man writers and illustrators of the last decade of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury and the first two decades of the twentieth. 

It was an extraordinary period of design in books, as in everything 
else. The pioneering Kelmscott Press of William Morris in England 
had led the way and, like the Arts and Crafts movement developed 
by Morris’s followers, had aroused keen interest in Germany. Aubrey 
Beardsley’s brilliantly imaginative work was especially admired and 
influential, and one of the chief English organs of the new style in de¬ 
sign, The Studio, had more than twenty thousand subscribers in Ger¬ 
many in the early 1890s. 1 Inspired by the example of Morris and 


I would like to express my thanks to Gretchen Oberfranc for the lively interest she 
took in this essay from the start, for her advice on the selection of illustrations, and 
for her meticulous editing of the manuscript. The article that appears here is the 
product of an enthusiastic partnership of editor and author. 

1 On English influence on design on the Continent and in Germany, see Henry 
van de Velde’s 1929 essay “Le Nouveau: Son apport a l’architecture et aux industries 
d’art” in his Deblaiement d’art, 2nd ed. (Brussels: Archives d’Architecture Moderne, 
1 979)3 77 - Describing the effect of John Ruskin, Morris, C. F. A. Voysey, and Walter 
Crane on his generation, Van de Velde writes: “I can only compare what we experi¬ 
enced around 1894 to the feeling of deliverance one experiences at the first signs of 
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other English publishers and illustrators (as well as by that of William 
Blake a full century earlier), by a revived awareness of the graphic arts 
as an independent medium in which Germany had once excelled but 
which had been diminished by decades of subservience to painting, 
and by the ideal of the Gesamtkunstwerk, German poets, graphic artists, 
and typographers began to collaborate with a few adventurous pub¬ 
lishers in the last decade of the nineteenth century on the production 
of beautifully designed books that they thought of and wanted buyers 
to think of as works of art in themselves. 

The collaboration of the poet Stefan George with the artist Mel¬ 
chior Lechter bears witness to this concern with the book as a com¬ 
plete art object in its own right, at once visual and literary. * I 2 Even after 
the collaboration ended and George replaced the artist’s rich Jugend- 
stil designs with a more austere and spare layout, the poet continued 
to pay close attention to the material form, including the specially 
designed typefaces, in which his poetry was presented to the reader. 
Sometimes, as in the case of Heinrich Vogeler’s collection of poems, 
Dir (1899), the same individual was responsible for all aspects of a 
book, the literary text as well as the illustrations, design, and de co¬ 
ration. 3 These poets, artists, and publishers did not aim to pro duce 



spring.” In the text of a talk given in Bern in 1917 (“La Triple Offense a la beaute”) 
Van de Velde had already evoked the “suffocation we experienced at the end of the 
last century, on the Continent, under the weight of the ugliness of everything.... 
There was no honesty in anything.” Then, just at the point of despair, “we on the 
Continent heard the echo of Ruskin preaching the gospel of beauty on the other side 
of the Channel and we saw the work of his disciple William Morris. This awakened 
us to life” (ibid., 51-54). See also the invaluable work of Otto Grautoff, Die Entwick- 
lung der modernen Buchkunst in Deutschland (Leipzig: Hermann Seemann Nachfolger, 

I 9 ° 3 )—itself a fine example of its subject. (Throughout the text and notes, transla¬ 
tions are by the author unless otherwise indicated.) 

2 A portfolio of additional illustrations that could not be accommodated here 
can be viewed on the author’s personal website: www.princeton.edu/~lgossman/ 
Jugendstil-in-Firestone. 

3 According to one art historian, Vogeler’s Dir is an outstanding example of the fin- 
de-siecle ideal of the Gesamtkunstwerk. Willem-Jan Pantus, “Heinrich Vogeler’s Ge- 
dichtband Dir als Gesamtkunstwerk des Jugendstih,” in Aufsatze zu Literatur und Kunst 
der Jahrhundertwende, ed. Gerhard Kluge (Amsterdam: Rodopi, 1984), 150-55. Dir 
would thus be comparable to the creations of architect-designers like Charles Rennie 
Mackintosh, Arthur Mackmurdo, or Voysey, in which everything, from the building 
itself to the smallest piece of furniture in it, was conceived as part of a single unified 
composition. I salvaged a first edition of Dir from the Firestone stacks a couple of 
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i. Peter Behrens’s title page for Otto Julius Bierbaum’s almanach is brightly colored 
in dark green, dark blue, yellow, and light brown. Der Bunte Vogel von i 8 gg (Berlin and 
Leipzig: Schuster & Loeffler, 1899). Princeton University Library. 


luxury articles that only a few could afford; on the contrary, they 
subscribed to a deliberate policy of bringing art “to the people” and 
making it part of everyday life. Most of their books were published 
in fairly inexpensive paper covers as well as in more luxurious cloth, 
leather-bound, and numbered editions. 4 


years ago and, with the cooperation of the ever-helpful staff, succeeded in having it 
evacuated to the relative safety of Marquand Library. 

4 Van de Velde insisted that the new art must be an art for everybody (.Deblaiement 
d’art, 24). An infatuation with the preindustrial past and a rejection of modern machine 
production had resulted, he held, in an intolerable inconsistency in the theory and 
practice of Morris and his disciples: on the one hand, they asserted their commitment 

J 3 
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Enchanted and intrigued by the discoveries I was making, I could 
not resist trying to identify and find out more about the artists who 
took part in this revival of book design in Germany and whose work 
I kept coming upon in the Firestone stacks. Some, like Peter Beh¬ 
rens, the designer of Otto Bierbaum’s 1899 almanach Der Bunte Vogel 
(fig. 1) and of his Pan im Busch of 1900, and Henry van de Velde, 
who designed the deluxe Insel-Verlag edition of Friedrich Nietzsche’s 
Also Sprach fjirathustraf also achieved lasting celebrity as architects 
of major public and private buildings. Van de Velde designed the 
School of Arts and Crafts in Weimar (1907; he also directed the school 
until 1915), the Werkbund Theater in Cologne (1913-1914), and the 
Kroller-Muller Museum in Arnheim, Holland (1938). Behrens figures 
in all histories of modern design as the architect of the pioneering 
Berlin turbine factory of the AEG company (1908-1909). There was 
nothing unusual, incidentally, about Behrens’s and Van de Velde’s 
careers as architects. In line with the Gesamtkunstwerk ideal and the 
desire of many artists at the time to bring about a comprehensive 
reform of modern culture, through which every aspect of life— 
clothing, furniture, articles of daily use, houses, public buildings, en¬ 
tire cities—would be informed by the same principles of style, beauty, 
and appropriateness to their function, it was widely held that artists 
ought not to restrict themselves to a single medium but should be en¬ 
gaged in every aspect of artistic creation, from the form of a build¬ 
ing to the smallest teaspoon used in it. Thus, like Van de Velde and 
Behrens, two of the book design artists about whom I shall have a 


to bring art to the people and restore beauty to the entire world; on the other, they 
produced objects that only the very well-to-do could afford to buy. See “La Triple 
Offence a la beaute,” in Deblaiement d’art, 49-50. The problem of expense was “fre¬ 
quently thrown in the face of the Arts and Crafts movement,” Peter Stansky acknowl¬ 
edges, but a serious effort was made to respond to it. Stansky refers to an 1888 lecture 
by Walter Crane, in which Crane argued that, though good design was not cheap, 
the point was to provide a model and to make it affordable by all. Stansky, Redesigning 
the World: William Morris, the 1880s, and the Arts and Crafts (Princeton: Princeton Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1985), 218; see also 265. Many of the books I came across in the Fire¬ 
stone stacks were indeed paperbound volumes, which the library preservation group 
had re-bound at some point in nondescript gray or black cardboard covers stapled to 
and thus partly concealing the design of the original paper covers. 

5 On the background of Van de Velde’s Nietzsche volume, see the notice by Jane 
Block in Princeton University Library Chronicle 46, no. 3 (1985): 321—23. Princeton’s 
copy in the Graphic Arts Collection is no. 489 of 530. 
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little more to say later (Hugo Hoppener and Heinrich Vogeler) also 
designed buildings as well as books. Vogeler, in particular, achieved 
considerable success as an architect and interior designer. 

Other artists whose work is well represented in Firestone, although 
certainly minor figures compared with the great contemporary paint¬ 
ers of the time, have fallen into perhaps undeserved obscurity. By no 
means untalented, they enjoyed a degree of recognition in their day 
and contributed abundantly, alongside contemporaries who have re¬ 
tained their celebrity (Max Klinger, Max Liebermann, Felix Valot- 
ton), to influential avant-garde journals of literature and the arts, such 
as the short-lived Pan (Berlin), the wildly successful Jugend (Munich), 
which gave its name— Jugendstil —to the entire art nouveau move¬ 
ment in Germany, the dazzling Insel, the brilliantly satirical Simplicis- 
simus, and the Viennese Secession journal Ver Sacrum . 6 

Of these “minor” artists, three in particular aroused my curiosity 
because, starting from similar positions ideologically and artistically 
in the late 1890s and early 1900s, they evolved in very different direc¬ 
tions. All three were active as illustrators, often for the same avant- 
garde magazines and publishers (figs. 2-4), all three shared a com¬ 
mon artistic style initially, and all three were engaged in the same 
broad and heterogeneous movement for sweeping social and cultural 
reform, usually referred to as the Lebensreform movement. Yet Lebens- 
reform came to mean very different things for each of them. One, 
Hugo Hoppener, known as “Fidus” (1868-1948), became an enthusi¬ 
astic supporter of the National Socialists and joined the party in 1932, 
though, like many of the old champions of supposedly volkisch (popular 
or native German) culture, he was deemed somewhat old-fashioned 
by then and, to his chagrin, was largely ignored by the party leader¬ 
ship despite strenuous efforts, such as the production of a drawing to 
celebrate the Nazi takeover in 1933 and a portrait of the Fiihrer, to 
obtain commissions. 7 Another, Heinrich Vogeler (1872-1942), one of 

C A 11 five journals are readily available in collections at Princeton. 

7 On the National Socialists’ marginalizing of their early allies in the volkisch move¬ 
ment in favor of a “timeless” (and crude) neoclassicism, see the invaluable study 
by Klaus Wolbert, Die Nackten und die Toten des “Dritten Reichs”: Folgen einer politischen 
Geschichte des Kdrpers in der Plastik des deutschen Faschismus (Giessen: Anabas-Verlag/ 
Gunter Kampf, 1982), 22, 34-36, 58-61, and passim. Even Ludwig Fahrenkrog’s 
Germanische Glaubens-Gemeinschaft, established in 1907 to promote German ra¬ 
cial purity and a native German religion, was banned by the Nazis. 
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the earliest members of the celebrated Worpswede artists’ colony, to 
which he personally invited his friend, the poet Rainer Maria Rilke 
(the author, in 1903, of the first major monograph on the Worpswede 
artists), began his artistic career as a gentle Romantic, constructing 
a world of beauty of his own, but was radicalized by the experience 
of World War I, took part in the revolutionary movement at the end 
of it, joined the Communist Party, and emigrated in the early 1930s 
to the Soviet Union. He became active as an artist in the struggle 
against the National Socialist regime in his homeland and broadcast 
to his countrymen from Moscow on behalf of the Soviets after Ger¬ 
many attacked the USSR. As the Nazi armies approached the Rus¬ 
sian capital, he was evacuated—some say deported—to a kolkhoz on 
the steppes of Kazakhstan, where, already in poor health, he died 
in extreme poverty, deprivation, physical pain, and perhaps disillu¬ 
sionment. Of the three artists, he was the most earnest and, in my 
view, the most gifted. He was also the only one of the three who was 
a painter as well as a graphic artist. The third member of my trio, 
Ephraim Mose Lilien (1874-1925), was attracted to Zionism, became 
a friend of Martin Buber and Theodor Herzl, made a number of trips 
to Palestine, and helped to set up an art academy for the training of 
Jewish artists in the Holy Land. 



Over the next few years I hope to work on a comparative study of 
these three artists. For reasons of space, I shall focus here on Lilien, 


Figures 2-4 ( opposite) 

2. Fidus, cover for Politsch-Anthropologische Revue 1 (July 1902). The covers were re¬ 
moved from Firestone’s copies of this journal when they were bound; this image is 
taken from Janos Frecot, Johann Friedrich Geist, and Diethart Kerbs, Fidus 1868— 
1948: fur iisthetischen Praxis burgerlicher Fluchtbewegungen (Flamburg: Roger und Bern- 
hard, 1997). Marquand Library of Art and Archaeology, Princeton University. 
Fidus designed cover pages for many Lebensreform-associated magazines, includ¬ 
ing Die Kunst im Leben des Kindes, Deutsche Volksstimme, Kraft und Schdnheit , Korperkultur, 
Theosophie, and, in later years, the distinctly volkisch and racist Upland, Frigga: Blatter 

fiir deutsches Frauentum, and Der Lichtpfad. Fie also designed posters for Lebensreform- 
inspired schools, health and fitness clubs, and congresses. 

3. Heinrich Vogeler, endsheet with colophon for Die Insel 1, pt. 2 (January—March 
1900). Graphic Arts Collection, Department of Rare Books and Special Collections, 
Princeton University Library. 

4. E. M. Lilien, Sonnenblume, vignette for Jugend 3, no. 41 (October 8, 1898), 680. 
Princeton University Library. 
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referring only occasionally to the others. A few words about the Le- 
bensreform movement are necessary, however, in order to convey a 
sense of the larger issues raised, in my view, by these three similar, yet 
divergent careers. 


Lebensreform is the name given to a range of varied and not always 
compatible programs that aspired to cure the social, moral, and psy¬ 
chological ills widely attributed by contemporaries to Germany’s hec¬ 
tic and erratic commercial and industrial expansion in the years before 
and after the establishment of the Empire (1871) and to the positiv¬ 
ist, utilitarian outlook accompanying and supporting that expansion. 8 
Inspired and sustained by the radical critique of political liberalism 
and instrumentalist rationalism in the works of thinkers such as Paul 
Lagarde, Julius Langbehn, and above all Nietzsche, it was a response 
by the children of the middle class itself (the working class played al¬ 
most no role in it) to the social conflicts and widely credited decadence 
of modern industrial societies. Its advocates aimed to bring about the 
radical transformation of an allegedly soulless and egotistical civiliza¬ 
tion, which they accused of having denatured every form of natural 
human activity, from eating to sex; destroyed not only humanity’s 
sense of being part of the totality of nature but all sense of commu¬ 
nity with other humans; divided the Volk, or people, into antagonistic 
classes; distorted and degraded the beauty of the human form; and 
imprisoned love, religion, creativity, and spirituality—considered the 
essential expressions of human freedom—in oppressive institutions of 
censorship and control. Lebensreform was equally a response to the 
devastation of the natural environment, the explosive growth of ugly 
urban and industrial areas, and the cramped and unsanitary condi¬ 
tions in which the vast majority of German workers were condemned 
to live; to the creation of an impoverished and resentful proletariat 
out of laborers and peasants alienated from their traditional commu¬ 
nities and ways of life in the countryside and in Germany’s old small 
towns; and, finally, to the displacement of the traditional middle class 
of state and city officials, mid-level professionals (such as elementary 
schoolteachers), and the better-off artisans by a new class of so-called 

8 On similar movements in England, see Stansky, Redesigning the World ; in the 
United States, Jackson Lears, No Place of Grace: Antimodernism and the Transformation of 
American Culture 1880-igso (New York: Pantheon Books, 1981). 
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parvenus, the financiers and—to a lesser extent—industrialists whose 
principal goals were said to be the acquisition and display of wealth 
as the single sign of social success. Some champions of Lebensreform 
placed their emphasis on spiritual degeneration (and regeneration), 
others on physical and biological degeneration. Nearly all were pre¬ 
occupied in some measure with both. The names of two pioneering 
journals associated with the movement —Pan and Jugend (“Youth”)— 
effectively convey the high value the reformers placed on the recovery 
of lost youth and energy, and on freeing society from the contamina¬ 
tion of an allegedly inauthentic, derivative, and sclerotic culture. 9 

Many Lebensreformers, heavily influenced by biological evolution¬ 
ism and social Darwinism, were convinced that the future belonged to 
those individuals and peoples who had retained or could recover their 
natural strength. The common imagery of artists associated with Le¬ 
bensreform, including the three I hope to study more closely, was thus 
intended to evoke life, freedom, creativity, movement, energy, purity 
and innocence, the beauty and unity of man and nature, the promise 
of a bright new life in the future, and the joy of community. It em¬ 
braced the plant, the plantlike tresses of a woman’s hair, animals and 
birds (especially the extravagant display of the peacock), the spring 
or fountain, the harp, the dance, the temple (not usually, however, 
any institutionally recognizable ecclesiastical building but a gather¬ 
ing place for a new people to celebrate itself in joyous festivals), the 
noonday sun, and, above all, the naked, often androgynous, youthful 
body, pure, uncorrupted by artificial conventions, open to a future of 
infinite possibilities (figs. 5-6). Throughout his life Fidus repeatedly 
reworked his most famous image—a naked youth looking outward 


9 In his Literarische Erinnerungen, Heinrich Hart gives a good account of what he 
and his brother Julius, the leading spirits of the Schlachtensee writers’ colony, were 
striving toward: “Our longings were vague, like all springtime yearning, but we 
lived and labored in the feeling of an awakening spring. We dreamed and fantasized 
endlessly about a poetry that would cut through all the layers of academic varnish 
with the freshness of earth and spring water, that would be genuinely serious and 
full of ideas, that would drive insipid middle-brow drawing-room dramas from the 
scene, and that would be born of the most intense and immediate experience of mo¬ 
dernity, breathe reality, proclaim truth, and sweep like a storm through all the pet¬ 
tiness and hypocrisy of social conventions.” Hart, Gesammelte Werke (Berlin, 1907), 
3:64, quoted in Rolf Kauffeldt and Gertrude Cepl-Kaufmann, Berlin-Friedrichshagen: 
Literaturhauptstadt um die Jahrhundertwende:Der FriedrichshagenerDichterkreis ([Munich]: 
Klaus Boer Verlag, 1994), 109. 
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5. One of the numerous illustrations by Fidus for Karl Flenckell, Neues Leben: Dichtun- 
gen (Zurich: K. Flenckell, 1900), 98. Princeton University Library. 

6. Paul Biirck, cover for the magazine Deutsche Kunst und. Dekoration 8 (August 1901). 
The image of a naked youth, arms upraised as in adoration of nature, was common 
to many Jugendstil artists, not only lesser figures like Fidus and Ludwig Fahrenkrog, 
but also major ones, including Ferdinand Hodler and Koloman Moser. Marquand 
Library of Art and Archaeology, Princeton University. 
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7. Fidus, Lichtgebet. From a poster 
and a postcard marking a gath¬ 
ering of the Free German Youth 
in October 1913. Reproduced 
by kind permission of the Archiv 
der deutschen Jugendbewegung, 
Burg Ludwigstein. 


from the edge of a cliff, arms raised upward toward the sun—itself 
perhaps a radical reinterpretation of one of the best-known paint¬ 
ings, Der Wanderer iiber dem JVebelmeer, of the German Romantic artist 
Caspar David Friedrich, who was then being rediscovered and pro¬ 
moted by nationalist critics hostile to the prevailing French influence 
on modern German art. Fidus’s Lichtgebet (Prayer to the Light) en¬ 
joyed great popularity in all classes of German society over a period 
of three decades and was readily adapted for use in promoting com¬ 
mercial enterprises associated with Lebensreform (fig. 7). 10 


10 Fidus returned many times to the theme of a youth standing on a mountain- 
top, arms raised as in prayer to nature or to the sun. In the earliest versions of the 
image—a charcoal drawing of 1890, entitled Gott, which was the basis for an il¬ 
lustration published by the magazine Sphinx in 1892, for an oil painting (1895), and 
for a version entitled Betender Knabe (Praying Boy, 1905), which first appeared in the 
magazine Deutsche Kultur and was then reproduced in a run of 1,000 copies—the fig¬ 
ure is that of a very young boy, almost a child. In subsequent versions (1910, 1913, 
1927, 1938), it is that of a youth or a fully developed, mature man. As of 1905, Fidus 
habitually tried to have the original (most often an oil painting or watercolor) widely 
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Lebensreform has lately begun to attract scholarly attention. A 
major exhibition in 2001 at the Institut Mathildenhohe in Darmstadt, 
once a center of the movement, showcased the full range of writers 
and artists connected with it at the end of the nineteenth century 
and in the early decades of the twentieth: Max Klinger, Ferdinand 
Hodler, Vasilii Kandinsky, and Rainer Maria Rilke, among many 
others, not to mention Nietzsche, its founding inspiration. The ex¬ 
hibition also revealed the impact on daily life in Germany of the nu¬ 
merous and sometimes contradictory single-issue organizations that 
offered cures for the supposed decadence and corruption of the age 
and that, taken together, constituted the movement: vegetarianism, 
nudism, sun and water bathing, sexual freedom, sports and gymnas¬ 
tics, homeopathy and natural healing (or, as we might say, alterna¬ 
tive medicine), eugenics, environmentalism, theosophy and anthro- 
posophy, and “ethical culture.” Lebensreform also embraced a “back 
to the land” movement that encompassed everything from plans for 
garden cities in the manner of the English pioneer Ebenezer How¬ 
ard and for workers’ allotments in large urban areas to a total rejec¬ 
tion of the Grofistadt (modern metropolis) and all it stands for and the 
setting up of artists’ communes in outlying districts of the big cities 
to serve as models of a new kind of society. 11 Many artists, including 
^ ^ 
reproduced, using a varity of techniques. By 1913, the date of the version in figure 
7, he had set up a press of his own to turn out thousands of copies of this and other 
images. It has been said that by the 1930s there was a copy of Fidus’s Lichtgebet in one 
out of ten German households. 

“Das Lied von der Jugend” (The Song of Youth), by the once popular poet Max 
Bruns, offers a literary equivalent of Fidus’s simplistic visual celebrations of youth, 
strength, and light: “O Kraft in mir, du gottliche, jauchzende Kraft! Kraft des jun- 
gen Leibes und der jungen Seele! / Wohin doch willst du mich drangen? ... / O 
Sonne, Sonne! Allklare du in deiner rein strahlenden Nacktheit! / Du mit dem ewig 
lachenden Kinderblicke! / Und o Erde, Urgebarende alles Lebens, mit dem keu- 
schen, nie welkenden Schosse! / Und du, weites Meer, noch im Wechsel bestan- 
dig dir gleichend, Urbild alles Menschenseins ... / Wie wollt ihr mich euer tiefstes 
Wesen lehren?!” (Oh energy in me, divine, exultant energy of the young body and 
the young soul! Whither would you drive me? ... Oh sun, sun, oh bright and clear 
one in your pure gleaming nakedness. Oh you of the eternally laughing eyes of the 
child! And oh Earth, first bearer of all life, you of the chaste, ever fruitful womb. And 
you, vast ocean, ever the same in the midst of change, model of all human existence, 
how would you teach me your deepest being.) 

"See the magnificent two-volume catalog of the Darmstadt exhibition: Die Le¬ 
bensreform: Entwiirfe zur Neugestaltung von Leben und Kunst um igoo, ed. Kai Buchholz 
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the three with whom I shall be concerned, produced posters for these 
movements, illustrated and wrote books advocating their objectives, 
or participated in one or more of the experimental artists’ communes. 
The overwhelming longing of most Lebensreform adherents, like that 
of the Romantics of the early years of the nineteenth century, was for 
an end to fragmentation and conflict and the restoration of wholeness 
and harmony—between the “animal” and the “spiritual” aspects of 
humanity, between nature and culture, heaven and earth, religion 
and science, male and female, and, not least, the mutually hostile so¬ 
cial classes. 12 According to the author of a 1902 pamphlet on Die Re¬ 
ligion und die Philosophie der Zjukunft (The Religion and Philosophy of 
the Future), 

The reform of our age must be total and radical. It must embrace 
every aspect of human feeling, thinking, and acting. It requires, in the 
words of Eduard Baltzer [a disillusioned 1848 revolutionary who be¬ 
came the founder of the vegetarian movement] that we become blame¬ 
less in body, soul, and spirit. Following the sacred order of nature, we 
should begin with the body, continue with the soul, and complete our 
work with the spirit, so that all three may finally blossom in beautiful 
harmony. 13 

National Socialism had obvious connections with at least some as¬ 
pects of Lebensreform: the cult of physical strength and beauty; the 
ideal of a healthy, pure race and an interest in eugenics as a means of 
realizing it; the substitution of comradeship for class as the essential 
category of social relations and of the organically conceived Volk for 
the more abstract, synthetic idea of nation or state; and the encour¬ 
agement of open-air youth and hiking groups as a way of regenerat¬ 
ing a natural community, as distinct from a legally constituted society 
of individuals. 14 Moreover, the party leadership skillfully exploited 


(Darmstadt: Institut Mathildenhohe/Verlag Haussler, 2001). See also Kauffeldt and 
Cepl-Kaufmann, Berlin-Friedrichshagen. 

12 See especially Janos Frecot, Johann Friedrich Geist, and Diethart Kerbs, Fidus 
1868-1948: Z ur asthetischen Praxis biirgerlicher Fluchtbewegungen, expanded ed., with fore¬ 
word by Gert Mattenkott (Hamburg: Roger und Bernhard, 1997), 18 and passim. 

13 W. Maasdorff, Die Religion und die Philosophie der gjxkunft, 2nd ed. (Lorch [Wtirt- 
temberg]: Karl Rohm, 1914), 5— 1 6. 

14 It is a short distance from the “liberating” idea that humanity’s destiny is to 
become its own God to radical rejection of Christianity, promotion of an “orig¬ 
inal” Germanic paganism (as in the seemingly emancipatory writings of the 
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the impulses that underlay many of the movement’s varied programs 
(Hitler, it will be recalled, was a vegetarian), with the result that Le- 
bensreform as a whole has come under a cloud. And indeed, there 
may well be some lessons here: notably, that there are no apolitical 
(purely cultural, environmental, spiritual, hygienic, medical, or moral) 
solutions to the ills of human society; that in the absence of clearly de¬ 
fined political principles and objectives, not to mention some under¬ 
standing of economics and social dynamics, single-issue causes—the 
effect, if not the function of which is often to divert attention from 
difficult systemic problems—easily lend themselves to appropriation 
and manipulation by clever demagogues; and that general cultural 
critiques, unsupported by empirically based social analysis, provide 
no clear direction for political action. With regard to the three art¬ 
ists I have evoked, it may not be a coincidence that the one who was 
the most consciously and deeply politicized—in the early 1920s—was 
also the one who distanced himself most both from the Lebensreform 
movement and from his early artistic practice, whereas the one who 
remained closest to the ideas of his youth was drawn gullibly, without 
resistance or even hesitation, into becoming a Nazi sympathizer and 
also remained tied to the artistic forms of the early 1900s. 15 


publicist Heinrich Pudor), and advocacy of a form of eugenics (“aristogenics”). Ernst 
Bergmann, a professor at the University of Leipzig and fervent National Socialist, 
elaborated on these themes in a popular lecture series given in various locations and 
subsequently published as Deutschland, das Bildungsland der neuen Menschheit (Breslau: 
Ferdinand Hirt, 1933). A revival of Old German pagan cults was already the goal of 
the Germanische Glaubens-Gemeinschaft, founded in 1907, with which the artists 
Fidus and Ludwig Fahrenkrog were both associated. In a pamphlet issued in 1913, 
Die Germanische Glaubens Gemeinschaft (Berlin: “Kraft und Schonheit”), the society 
urged all Blutdeutsche (people of German blood) to affix “the high and holy swastika” 
to their writing paper and postcards. This society still exists and has a quite sophis¬ 
ticated Web site. 

15 In a penetrating analysis of the political and social roots of the anti-Semitism 
embraced and promoted by the National Socialists, Paul W. Massing distinguishes 
between the anti-Semitism of the traditional rural population or of conservative 
defenders of the authoritarian state, like Heinrich von Treitschke and the notori¬ 
ous court chaplain Adolf Stoecker, and the anti-Semitism of middle-class artisans, 
bureaucrats, and professionals, threatened on the one hand by Socialism and on the 
other by increasingly powerful industrial and financial interests. “The most virulent 
kind of anti-Semitism was spread throughout Germany by teachers, students, in¬ 
dustrial and commercial employees, petty officials, professional people, and follow¬ 
ers of cults of every variety: members of ‘life reform movements,’ whole-rye bread 
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In general, Jugendstil was the artistic style most attuned to the as¬ 
pirations of Lebensreform, inasmuch as it aimed to penetrate every 
aspect of life, to abolish the class distinction, so to speak, between the 
“fine arts” and the so-called minor arts of design, and to sweep away 
the historicizing practices that had dominated much nineteenth- 
century artistic production but failed—so detractors claimed—to con¬ 
ceal the inner emptiness of the age and its lack of an authentic culture 
or style of its own. 1 ® The new, young art, in contrast, would strive to 
produce forms capable of expressing an original modern sensibility 
and of developing a genuine and distinctive style for the age. These 
new forms—plantlike, yet flowing, as if freed from roots or gravity, 
resolutely unhistorical, unrealistic (flat surfaces were preferred to per¬ 
spective; smooth, clear outlines to hatching), and even utopian—were 
adapted from a variety of sources, some exotic and some located in 
a noncanonical European past. These included Blake’s illustrations, 
Celtic ornament, the Arts and Crafts movement, Pre-Raphaelite 
painting, late medieval manuscript illumination, and Japanese deco¬ 
rative design and woodblock prints. 17 Although art nouveau is some¬ 
times considered an expression of late-nineteenth-century decadence, 
its practitioners claimed to be reacting against the alleged decadence 
and materialism of the age, and its emergence has also been seen as 





dietitians, opponents of vivisection, and ‘back to nature’ builders of body and soul. 
From these groups, not from the peasants or the land-owning aristocracy or the re¬ 
actionary clergy, narrow-minded though they might have been, came the fanatical 
haters of Jews.” Massing, Rehearsal for Destruction: A Study of Political Anti-Semitism in 
Imperial Germany (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949), 75. That the social groups 
pinpointed by Massing provided fertile terrain for the seeds of National Socialism 
seems beyond doubt. Nevertheless, it will be clear from the present essay that Jews 
themselves were much affected by some of the very cultural and ideological currents 
that fed into anti-Semitism. 

16 See Van de Velde, Deblaiement d’art, 6: “In art ... every return to the past is 
marked by sterility and death.” Jacob Burckhardt had already noted that for all its 
vast knowledge and application of the styles of other ages, the nineteenth century 
had failed to produce one of its own. In contrast, the objective of the new movement, 
in Van de Velde’s words, was to develop “a style commensurate with the spirit and 
unique characteristics of our age” (“La Triple Offense a la beaute” in Deblaiement 
d’art, 31). “Our most ardent desire,” he had declared in an earlier work, “is to possess 
a true style” ( Vom neuen Stil [Leipzig: Insel-Verlag, 1907], 2). 

17 See Philip B. Meggs, A History of Graphic Design (New York: Van Nostrand Rein¬ 
hold, 1983), 220-22. 
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marking the beginning of modernity. 18 In this respect it corresponds 
to Lebensreform: the modernity of both lay in their very antimodern¬ 
ism, their opposition to what the commercial and industrial bourgeoi¬ 
sie of the time viewed with satisfaction as “modern.” 

Henry van de Velde, one of the pioneers of art nouveau, acknowl¬ 
edged and sought to overcome this ambivalent relation to modernity 
in his many sympathetic yet critical judgments of the two Englishmen 
he considered the “grands apotres” of the new art: Ruskin and Mor¬ 
ris. 19 He enthusiastically acknowledged his generation’s enormous 
debt to both for having led the revolt against an ugliness more oppres¬ 
sive in the second half of the nineteenth century, according to Van 
de Velde, than at any time in history and for having initiated a seri¬ 
ous movement to restore beauty to the world and dignity to mankind. 
At the same time, however, he believed their fixation on the Middle 
Ages—and, above all, their “machinophobie emphatique”—had pre¬ 
vented them from conceptualizing a radically and authentically mod¬ 
ern art and society. 20 For some of its practitioners—Van de Velde, 
the Glasgow school, and the Viennese, among others—-Jugendstil was 
indeed the seedbed of a new, rational, functional, formally coherent, 
international style, best exemplified for us today by the work of the 
Bauhaus, which was in part an outgrowth of Van de Velde’s School 
of Arts and Crafts in Weimar. 21 For others it remained a refuge from 
the ugliness and disharmonies of a mechanized world, an alterna- 

18 For a good overview of the literature on art nouveau and the different definitions 
and interpretations of the movement, see Jost Hermand, Jugendstil: Ein Forschungs- 
bericht igi8-ig64 (Stuttgart: J. B. Metzler, 1965). 

19 Van de Velde, “Le Nouveau,” in Deblaiement d’art, 73. 

2 °Van de Velde, “La Triple Offense a la beaute,” in Deblaiement d’art, 31-32, 48, 
51-54. The backward look seems inseparable from many aspects of modernity. For 
example, Adolf Brand, the founder of the first journal dedicated to the justification 
and even celebration of homosexual love ( Der Eigene, 1903—1933), based his case for 
what we would now call gay liberation on the claim that feminization and the decline 
of traditional manly virtues in modern times were undermining German culture. It 
would be saved, according to Brand, by a return to pederasty, the education of young 
males by older ones, which had been an essential aspect of ancient culture. 

21 Cf. Van de Velde: “To halt decadence ... it was necessary to impose on the pur¬ 
suit of Beauty a new discipline which ... would restore an era of rational and con¬ 
sequential conception in every domain—the idea of appropriate, precise, and pure 
form.... A new discipline, applied like a principle of hygiene, that is the program 
that in my view was needed to get the better of ugliness” (“La Triple Offense a la 
beaute,” in Deblaiement d’art, 56, 105). 
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tive holistic world of infinite movement, of beautiful, flowing, organic 
lines and shapes, of dreams and fantasies. 22 Even the Van de Veldes, 
however, were trapped in an illusion not unlike that of the champions 
of Lebensreform: namely, that changes in architecture, design, and 
lifestyle could bring about the total social transformation they pro¬ 
fessed to desire. 


Ephraim Mose Lilien, the youngest by a few years of the three artists 
I hope to study (fig. 8), came from the Galician town of Drohobycz, 
then at the easternmost edge of the Austro-Hungarian Empire and 
now in the western part of Ukraine. Although half the population, in¬ 
cluding Lilien, was Jewish, Drohobycz was by no means a poor east¬ 
ern European shtetl. The discovery of naphtha had brought prosper¬ 
ity to the town and to a fair number of its forty thousand inhabitants. 
Lilien’s father, however was not one of that number. A poor lathe 
turner, he could not afford to keep his son in school; having given in¬ 
dications of artistic talent, the boy was apprenticed to a sign maker. 
In nearby Lemberg (present-day Lvov), however, lived relatives who, 
by Lilien’s own account, were well-to-do bankers and leading mem¬ 
bers of the community. 23 Out of shame, they funded the boy’s atten¬ 
dance first at the Realschule in Lemberg and then at the art academy 
in Krakow (both cities were then within the Empire). In Krakow, Lil¬ 
ien studied with Jan Mateiko (1838-1893), the leading Polish painter 
of historical subjects and for a short time also the teacher of Maurycy 
Gottlieb (1856-1879), another Jewish artist from Drohobycz, whose 
work still enjoys a small reputation. 

The funds provided by his Lemberg relatives were not enough to 
support the young man, however, and after two years, in 1892, he had 
to return home to live with his parents. Then he had a stroke of luck. 
The town of Drohobycz planned to honor the Polish poet Cornelius 


22 It seems appropriate that the “psychedelic” art of the 1960s—which also sprang 
from opposition to alienation, exploitation, and materialism (in the form of the con¬ 
sumer society, the military-industrial complex, and the Vietnam war), and which 
also advocated love, reconciliation, environmentalism, and an enhanced spirituality 
verging on occultism—was directly inspired by Jugendstil or art nouveau. 

23 E. M. Lilien: Briefe an seine Frau igog—ig2§, ed. OttoM. Lilien and Eve Strauss, in¬ 
troduction by Ekkehard Hieronimus (Konigstein/Ts.: Jtidischer Verlag/Athenaum, 
1985), 49, letter 16, from Berlin, September 28, 1905. 
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8. E. M. Lilien, photographic self-portrait. Frontispiece of E. M. Lilien: Sein Werk 
(Berlin: Schuster & Loeffler, 1903). Marquand Library of Art and Archaeology, 
Princeton University. 
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Ujejski, and Lilien won the competition for the design of the diploma. 
The prize money, he thought, would enable him to enroll in the art 
academy in Vienna, but he soon discovered that his funds were once 
again insufficient. After a brief stay with relatives in the Habsburg 
capital, he went on to Munich, where, as he put it later, the subsidy 
of i o marks per month that his “wealthy” Lemberg relatives contin¬ 
ued to provide was “not enough to live on but too much to starve to 
death on.” 24 

In the lively art scene of Munich, Lilien abandoned the realist 
manner of his early drawings, adopted the more linear, graphic style 
of the younger generation, and won a moderate degree of recogni¬ 
tion. He also gave up oil painting, in large measure, he explained 
later, because he could not afford to practice a form of art for which 
clients were harder to find. 25 He may not have been quite as penni¬ 
less as he claimed, however. In 1896 he entered and won second prize 
in a photographic competition organized by the review Jugend, the 
first indication of what was to be a lifelong interest in and practice of 
photography. Clearly, he had acquired a camera—not an inexpen¬ 
sive item at the time—and his first commission, also in 1896, was for 
a photographic portrait of a well-known singer. 26 By 1897, income 
from drawings for Jugend and the Socialist Siiddeutscher Postilion (fig. 9) 
allowed him to give up the small monthly pension he had been receiv¬ 
ing from his Lemberg relatives. 

Around this time as well, the Berlin Socialist newspaper Vorwarts 
commissioned him to provide seventeen full-page and many smaller 
illustrations for an (apparently not very good) historical novel set in 
the sixteenth century during the Peasants’ War, Johann von Wilden- 
radt’s Der Jollner von Klausen . 27 In these drawings, in which some 

24 Ibid. Lilien’s correspondence with his wife reveals a man with a lively sense of 
humor and a fondness for amusing anecdotes. 

25 Ibid., 41, letter 7, from Berlin, July 13, 1905: “Years ago, I painted large oil 
paintings. When the cold winters came in Munich, I used them as heating fuel. 
Today I again feel a longing for color, but I cannot and may not permit myself the 
luxury of painting in oil. I am like the prince with the golden brain. In my head 
there is a golden treasure-chest, but my daily needs oblige me to exchange the gold 
in it for copper coins. And I fear I will probably never see the gold of my treasure- 
chest.” 

26 Hieronimus, introduction to E. M. Lilien: Briefe an seine Frau, 11. 

27 This story appeared in serial form in 1897 and was published in book form the 
following year (Berlin: Verlag der Buchhandlung Vorwarts, 1898). 
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9. E. M. Lilien, Am Amboss. Illustration originally published in the Socialist news¬ 
paper Suddeutscher Postilion (1898); reproduced in E. M. Lilien: Sein Werk (Berlin: 
Schuster & Loeffler, 1903). Marquand Library of Art and Archaeology, Princeton 
University. 

writers have detected the influence of Josef Sattler, another more es¬ 
tablished contributor to Jugend , Lilien had not yet fully realized the 
style that was to characterize the work of his maturity: flat surfaces 
with not much tonal modification, simple but dynamic lines, and 
strong, clear masses of black and white. 28 Still, this new work differed 
completely in spirit and execution from anything by Mateiko, his only 
formal teacher. The drawings he continued to contribute to Jugend 
and the Suddeutscher Postilion showed further development in the direc¬ 
tion of a highly stylized symbolism. 

28 In 1905 Lilien advised his future wife, an aspiring artist, to “lay greater stress on 
clear line and visible movement.” A year later, commenting on a woodcut she had 
made, he noted that it was “good, better than mine, but still too plastic ; too much 
hatching.” Briefe an seine Frau, 51, letter 19, from Berlin, October 18, 1905; 83, letter 
39, from Jerusalem, June 6, 1906. 
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io. E. M. Lilien, bookplate for the writer Stefan Zweig, who contributed a lengthy 
introduction to the volume in which it is reproduced: E. M. Lilien: Sein Werk (Berlin: 
Schuster & Loeffler, 1903). Marquand Library of Art and Archaeology, Princeton 
University. 




By 1899 Lilien had improved his financial situation sufficiently to 
move to Berlin. He was quickly caught up in the literary and artistic 
life of the new and fast-growing imperial capital. He co-chaired the 
opening of the first German poster exhibition; his drawings for Jugend 
were included in the collective exhibit of the Association of German 
Illustrators at the Great Berlin Art Exhibition of 1899; the first of his 
many fine ex-libris plates—a consistent source of income through¬ 
out his life (fig. 1 o)—were published in the newly founded Zeitschrift 
fur Biicherfreunde ; and he was commissioned to provide the decorative 
borders for a book on the great novelist Theodor Fontane by the then 
highly regarded literary and art critic Franz Servaes. In the Fontane 
book the student of Mateiko showed that he had paid close attention 
to the work of Morris and his friends in the English Arts and Crafts 
movement. 


3 1 
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During this period Lilien also designed a humorous postcard for 
a Berlin literary circle whose members called themselves “Die Kom- 
menden” (People of the Future). This group, founded by the now 
forgotten poet Ludwig Jacobowski (an admirer and correspondent 
of Rilke; his poems were set to music by Max Reger, Alban Berg, 
and Hans Pfitzner), was similar to and loosely associated with other 
avant-garde groups that had already or would soon set themselves 
up in the more bucolic surroundings of the city’s outskirts, such as 
the Neue Gemeinschaft formed around Julius and Heinrich Hart in 
Schlachtensee or the Friedrichshagener Kreis formed around Bruno 
Wille and Wilhelm Bolsch in Friedrichshagen. Among Lilien’s associ¬ 
ates in Die Kommenden were the cosmopolitan libertarian Max Nor- 
dau, the author of the novel Degeneration (1892)—an attack on the sup¬ 
posed cultural as well as physical decline of modern man—who was 
already well on his way to becoming a Zionist; the novelist and essay¬ 
ist Stefan Zweig; Rudolf Steiner, the founder of the German Theo- 
sophic Association and subsequently of his own brand of “anthro- 
posophy”; the composer Hans Pfitzner, later a strong supporter of 
National Socialism; the poet Peter Hille, who took over the leadership 
of the group after Jacobowski’s premature death in 1900 (a friend of 
the artists Walter Leistikow, Edvard Munch, and Lovis Corinth, he is 
the subject of a fine portrait by Corinth); Hille’s devoted admirer, the 
gifted and troubled Jewish expressionist poetess Else Lasker-Schuler; 
and a number of other women writers and artists, including Maria 
Eichhorn, the author—under the pseudonym “Dolorosa”—of a vol¬ 
ume of masochistic love poems (Confirmo te Chrysmate [1903]) for which 
Lilien provided the cover design and internal ornamentation. 29 

The philosopher Martin Buber, then much under the influence 
of Nietzsche, also passed in and out of these literary circles, and it 
was probably in one of them that he and Lilien met and soon be¬ 
came comrades-in-arms in the pursuit of a new, modern Jewish cul¬ 
ture. (Buber had attended the Gymnasium in Lemberg not long after 
Lilien had been a student at the Realschule there.) Both Bruno Wille’s 
later description of the Friedrichshagener Kreis—with which Buber, 
Erich Miihsam (a Jewish anarcho-socialist murdered by the Nazis in 
1934), and the future Nazi Fidus were all associated—and the ac- 

29 Eichhorn was also the author of novels with titles such as Fraulein Don Juan (Miss 
Don Juan), Die Starken: Ein Athleten-Roman (The Strong: An Athletes’ Novel), and 
Korsett-Geschichten (Corset Stories). 
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count by the Hart brothers of the goals of their Neue Gemeinschaft 
are equally applicable to Die Kommenden. The most diverse ele¬ 
ments came together in Friedrichshagen, Wille wrote, “the solitude 
of nature and urban bustle; literary bohemia and socialist and an¬ 
archist programs; bold striving toward a way of life free of egoism 
and conventional ideas; a feeling of comradeship between intellectu¬ 
als and talented manual workers that did not exclude some unpreju¬ 
diced supporters from among the well-to-do; creative love of art and 
keen interest in the social and natural sciences, philosophy, and reli¬ 
gion.” 30 Their goal, the Hart brothers explained on their side, was “to 
overcome the spirit of fragmentation and hopelessness produced by 
weary skepticism, the negativity and joylessness that have come to be 
all powerful in this last century.... We want to lead the way to a new 
Man, who will be the God and the artist of his own world.” 31 

It seems to have been in the circle of Die Kommenden that Lil- 
ien met the nobleman and poet Borries, Freiherr von Munchhausen 
(1874-1945), a descendant of the eighteenth-century baron of the 
same name to whom a celebrated collection of amusingly improbable 
adventure tales is commonly attributed. Munchhausen, who appears 
to have been dabbling in Lebensreform ideas at the time, showed 
Lilien a collection of ballads he had composed, including seventeen 
on Jewish themes. In contrast to the common image of the Jew as 
shabby, timorous, beaten down, subsisting on mean or ignominious 
trades, and covered in heavy dark clothing emblematic of his alien¬ 
ation from the natural world, including his own body, Munchausen’s 
poems, inspired perhaps by certain texts of Nietzsche, celebrated the 
epic-heroic qualities of the ancient Hebrews, their courage, strength, 
and natural beauty. They offered a vision, strikingly compatible with 
that being presented at the same time by Lilien’s friend Buber, of 
what a revived Jewish nation might once again become. 32 Lilien was 

3 °Bruno Wille, Aus Traum und Tag (Berlin, 1920), quoted in Frecot, Geist, and 
Kerbs, Fidus, 86. 

31 Quoted in Gerhard Wehr, Der deutsche Jude Martin Buber (Munich: Kindler- 
Verlag, 1977), 84. 

32 See the essays collected in Martin Buber, Die jiidische Bewegung: Gesammelte Auf- 
sdtze und Ansprachen 1 goo—1 gig (Berlin: Jtidischer Verlag, 1916), with a cover design 
by E. R. Weiss, who also contributed illustrations to Die Insel. In the first essay, “Jil- 
dische Renaissance” (1900), Buber deplores the effects on the culture of the Jewish 
people of “Ghetto und Galut” (isolation and exile). The new movement to regener¬ 
ate Jewish culture, he argues, “will above all else place the Jew’s unitary, unbroken 
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so enthusiastic about these ballads on Jewish themes that he urged 
Miinchhausen to publish them as a group and undertook to illustrate 
the volume. 33 Doing so, he declared, would be a labor of love. 34 The 
resulting volume, Juda , appeared in 1900 and was an instant success, 
receiving enthusiastic reviews not only in the German press but also 


feeling for Life back on the throne again.... The Exile had an effect like the screw 
in a torture chamber: the feeling for Life was deformed. External oppression by the 
host peoples and the internal tyranny of the Law combined in equal measure to force 
the feeling for Life away from its natural expression in free creativity, both in the real 
world and in art. The movement that is starting up in our time will make the Jew feel 
once again that he is a living organism and that he should strive toward the harmo¬ 
nious development of all his powers, put his heart and soul into physical movement, 
song, and labor, no less than into grappling with intellectual problems, and find joy 

in a healthy, well-developed body that is to be regarded with love and pride_It 

will brush away the dust and the spider’s webs of the inner ghetto from our people’s 
soul [von unseren Volksseele] and give the Jew back his ability to see into the heart 
of Nature, to give a name to trees, birds, and stars, as though they were his broth¬ 
ers and sisters” (13-15). The public address, “Von jiidischer Kunst,” given at the 
Fifth Zionist Congress in Basel on December 27, 1901, took up the same theme: 
“For thousands and thousands of years we were an unproductive people. We shared 
thereby in the fate of our land. A fierce, fine, desert sand blew continuously over us 
until our wells were choked and our fields covered with a thick layer that killed off 
every seedling. The abundance of inner energy that we possessed at all times still 
found expression in our Exile only in an indescribably one-sided spiritual activity 
which blinded our eyes to all the beauty of Nature and Life_Every form of blos¬ 

soming and growing beyond the confines of the ghetto was unknown to our ancestors 
and was as hateful to them as the marvelous human body. All the things over whose 
magic poetry spins its golden veil, all the things whose forms are enchanted by the 
blessed hands of the plastic arts, all that was ... regarded with ineradicable suspicion 
and hostility” (58-59). 

33 Miinchhausen, Autobiographische Skizze, quoted in Willem-Jan Pantus, Jugendstil 
in Wort und Bild: Illustrierte Dichtkunst um igoo, exhibition catalog (Cologne: Letter 
Stiftung, 2000), 132. The titles of the seventeen poems are: “Euch,” “Also Sprach 
Jesaia,” “Rahab, die Jerichonitin,” “Die Engel,” “Die Hexe von En Dor,” “Enak vor 
Gomorrha,” “Der Sohn,” “Joab,” “Passah,” “Triumphgesang der Juden,” “Sodoms 
Ruinen,” “Simson,” “Die Gesange des Jehuda” (composed of “Das Sehnsuchtslied,” 
“Das stille Lied,” and “Das Trauerlied”), “Mose,” and “Sabbath der Sabbathe.” 

34 Miinchhausen later penned some lines memorializing his friendship with Lilien 
and their close collaboration on his poems, over a period of several months, on his 
estate at Windisch-Leuba in Thuringia. The poem, “An E. M. Lilien,” is quoted 
in Edgar Alfred Regener, E. M. Lilien: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der zeichnenden Kiinste 
(Goslar/Berlin/Leipzig: F. A. Lattmann, 1905), 83: “Gleicherweise schufen wir 
beide, / Was unsere Seelen mit Sehnsucht durchquillt. / Keinen zu Lieb’ und 

34 
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in England and America . 35 It had to be reprinted later the same year 
and in succeeding years to keep up with demand . 36 

For Jews in particular it was, as one critic put it, “ein Festgeschenk” 
(a celebration gift ). 37 But the gift could be understood in different 
ways. Filien’s skillful handling of Jugendstil forms could be seen as 
demonstrating that Jews were now sufficiently emancipated and edu¬ 
cated, sufficiently integrated into the modern world to participate on 
an equal footing with anyone in the production of modern art. It was 
also possible, however, to view the artist’s contribution to Juda as a 
demonstration of the possibility of a specifically “Jewish” art and a 
specifically Jewish contribution to the New Fife that was the goal of 
the entire Febensreform movement (fig. 11). 

The impact of Juda seem to have been due to the fact that poet 
and artist alike, while evoking a distant past, offered a vision of a re¬ 
formed, reinvigorated Jewish man and woman that was consonant 
with the ideals both of Febensreform and of many supporters of the 
Zionist movement, with which Filien had become involved soon after 


keinen zu Leide / Haben wir unsere Sendung erfiillt” (We worked together to cre¬ 
ate that for which our souls are filled with longing. We fulfilled our mission without 
favor or harm to anyone). Willem-Jan Pantus ( Jugendstil in Wort undBild, 133) quotes 
another reference by Milnchhausen to his friendship and collaboration with Lilien: 
“Ephraim Mose Lilien, do you know, dear friend, how close we were brought to¬ 
gether by this book. Do you still remember the work and the pleasure we shared?” 
Lilien’s letters to his wife, Helene Magnus, indicate that he visited Munchhausen’s 
estate quite often and talked freely with the baron and his wife about his personal af¬ 
fairs. For the baroness he created one of his much-appreciated bookplates. 

35 Stefan Zweig quotes from a number of reviews at the end of E. M. Lilien: Sein 
Werk (Berlin: Schuster & Loeffler, 1903). The LeipzigerIllustrierte Jeitung, for example, 
praised Lilien’s designs as “wonderfully original.” The book itself “was a collabora¬ 
tion of the literary and the plastic arts. The paper, the printing, and the presentation 
of the work are first class.” For the reviewer in the Neue Freie Presse (Vienna), “Noth¬ 
ing is constrained in Lilien’s art. Instead he creates poetic effects and imparts beauty 
to the symbolic by means of the form-giving power of artistic harmony.” 

36 The copy in Princeton’s Rare Books Division is one of the first 3,000 printed; 
Yale and Rutgers have copies from the 4-6,000 printing; Harvard’s, Duke’s, and 
Columbia’s copies are from the 7-9,000 printing. According to Pantus ( Jugendstil 
in Wort und Bild, 132), 9,000 copies in all of Juda were printed between 1900 and 
1910—a very considerable number for a book of poetry at the time. 

37 M. Hirschfelder, in a comprehensive essay devoted to Lilien, Ost und West 1 (July 
1901), cols. 518-28, at col. 527. 
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ii. E. M. Lilien, one of several decorative opening pages for Borries, Freiherr von 
Miinchhausen, Juda: Gesange (Goslar: F. A. Lattmann, 1900). The Hebrew inscrip¬ 
tion on the curtain reads, “Ephraim Mose, son of Jacob Hacohen Lilien, one of the 
faithful sons of Zion.” Rare Books Division, Department of Rare Books and Special 
Collections, Princeton University Library. 
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his arrival in Berlin . 38 In the opening poem, an address to “Euch” (To 
You)—that is, to modern Jews—the poet presents himself as an in¬ 
spired prophet calling on the present-day Jewish people to rediscover 
and reconnect with its ancient roots. It could only have been warmly 
welcomed by the followers of Herzl. 


Geachtet Volk, ich zeige dir die Stege 
Aus Hass und Hohn zu deiner Jugend Gliick, 
Verlorner Stamm, ich weise dir die Wege, 

Und deiner Wege Losung heisst: Zuriick! 

Zuriick zur Schonheit einst gesungner Psalmen, 
Zuriick zum heilgen Bach bei Anathot, 

Zuriick zu deiner Heimat Balsampalmen, 
Zuriick zu deinem alten grossen Gott! 

Ich bin des Predigers Stimme in der Wiiste, 
Stark ist mein Schrei, die Liebe ihn gebar, 

Ich bin des Predigers Stimme in der Wiiste, 

Ein Fremdes ruft aus mir und redet wahr. 

Und ruft dir zu: Lass Pflug und Wage stehen, 
Sei was du bist, das alte Israel, 

Noch lebt dein Gott, und seine Saulen gehen 
Noch heute vor dir, hore Israel! 



(Outlawed people, I am showing you the bridge across which you will 
pass from hatred and scorn to the happy times of your youth. Forlorn 
tribe, I am showing you the paths to follow, and the motto of those 
paths spells Return. Return to the beauty of the palm trees you once 
praised in song; return to the sacred stream at Anathoth; return to the 
balsam palms of your homeland; return to your great God of yore. I 
am the voice that preaches in the wilderness. Through me another 
calls and speaks the truth. And calls to you: Leave aside your plow, 
your weighing scales; be what you are, be ancient Israel. Your God 
lives still and his pillars still go before you today. Hear, O Israel.) 

Likewise, the closing poem—“Sabbath der Sabbathe” (Sabbath of 
Sabbaths)—could hardly be read otherwise than as the prediction of 
a coming new life for the Jewish people: 

38 Michael Stanislawski, Zionism and the Fin de Siecle: Cosmopolitanism and National¬ 
ism from Nordau to Jabotinsky (Berkeley and London: University of California Press, 
2001), 107. 
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Sei still Judaa und schweige, du Tochter des Sem! 

Hore was ich dir sage: 

Es nahet der Tag der Tage, 

Nach Streben und Sterben und Streit, 

Nach Lieben und Lehren und Leid 
Nahet die Ernte der Saat: 

Der Sabbath der Sabbathe naht! 

Sei still Judaa und schweige, du Tochter des Sem! 

Hange dein Hoffen ans Spater, 

Traue dem Gotte der Vater: 

Aus Zeiten voll Schande und Spott 
Ftihrt dich dein heiliger Gott 
Mit unerforschlichem Rat! 

Der Sabbath der Sabbathe naht! 

(Judea, hold still, and be silent, daughter of Sem. Hear what I have 
to tell you. The day of days is dawning. After striving and strife and 
dying, after loving and learning and suffering, what was sown is about 
to be reaped. The Sabbath of Sabbaths draws nigh. Be silent, Judea, 
and hold still, you daughter of Sem. Hang your hopes on what is to 
come, have faith in the God of your fathers. With inscrutable counsel 
your holy God shows the way forth from times of shame and scorn. 
The Sabbath of Sabbaths draws nigh.) 

Herzl did indeed respond with enthusiasm to Juda and wrote 
Miinchhausen a glowing letter in which he expressed his admiration 
for the poet’s talent and thanked him for using it to promote the cause 
of the Jews. Miinchhausen would be the inspiration and support for 
the Jews, he declared, that Lord Byron had been at the beginning 
of the previous century for the Greeks. To underscore the flattering 
comparison with Byron, he addressed the aristocratic bard humor¬ 
ously as “Mein lieber Lord” and “Lord der Dichtung .” 39 

What the German nobleman admired in the Jews may well have 
been their widely credited preservation of their racial identity. Thanks 
to that essential purity, they could aspire to overcome the degradation 


39 Theodor Herzl, Briefe und Tagebiicher, ed. Alex Bein et al., vol. 6, ed. Barbara 
Schafer et al. (Frankfurt and Berlin: Ullstein-Propylaen Verlag, 1993), 390-91, let¬ 
ter dated Vienna, 1901. As evidence that he was not reacting chauvinistically to the 
poems in Juda, Herzl cites his admiration for Mtinchhausen’s Balladen on German 
themes, published in the same year, and in a postscript lists his favorite poems in 
each collection. 
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they had suffered over the centuries and recover their original gran¬ 
deur. They might even serve, Miinchhausen may well have thought, 
as a model for the poet’s own countrymen, degraded from the manly, 
stalwart Volk of old into a modern nation-state of proletarians, plu¬ 
tocrats, and politicians. Perhaps one ought not to be surprised that in 
later years the prophet of Jewish renewal became closely associated 
with Moeller van den Bruck and the so-called Conservative Revo¬ 
lution or that he renewed the warning, voiced as early as 1879 by 
Wilhelm Marr in his notorious pamphlet Der Sieg des Judentums iiber 
das Germanentum, of the threat the Jews posed, as a tenacious, alien 
people, to the strength and purity of the German race. 40 The archaiz¬ 
ing style of the ballads comprised in Juda —the poet’s heavy use of 
rhyme, alliteration, and other forms of repetition—was already a sign 
of things to come. As one Jewish reviewer put it, Munchhausen’s pref¬ 
erence was for “the rhythm of the old Nibelungen meter; and he him¬ 
self has something of the strength, the springing energy, and the defi¬ 
ance of the Nibelungen. He does not get lost in psychological niceties. 
His world is one of heroes who speak as masters and of unwavering 
desires and feelings.” 41 The case of Miinchhausen makes clear that 
the discontent with the present and the longing for a rejuvenated race 
of brave men and beautiful women that gave rise to the poems hailed 
by Jews the world over could also lead to sympathy and collabora¬ 
tion with National Socialism. While the “aristocratic” elitism of men 
of the stamp of Miinchhausen and Moeller van den Bruck may have 

40 In an astonishing little volume reporting on his experience as judge of an open 
competition for the text of an anthem to be sung at the Berlin Olympic Games in 
1936 (music by Richard Strauss), Miinchhausen lamented that the entries submit¬ 
ted to him demonstrated the contamination of the German language by Fremdworter 
(foreign words), the displacement of the ethnic notion of the Volk by the modern idea 
of the nation, and the pervasiveness of “the most gutless pacifism.” Borries, Freiherr 
von Miinchhausen, Das Weiheliedder Elften Olympiade (privately printed, 1935); Prince¬ 
ton’s Rare Books Division holds copy 220 of the edition of 300. Miinchhausen was 
among those elected to the Akademie der Dichtung to replace members deemed po¬ 
litically or racially unacceptable after the National Socialists came to power. 

41 Theodor Zlocisti, review oi Juda in Ost und West 1 (January 1901), cols. 63—66. 
Helene Magnus, who before her marriage to Lilien was strongly opposed to Zionism, 
had presciently warned her future husband that Gentile Zionists like Miinchhausen 
were in fact anti-Semites; they encouraged Jewish emigration to Palestine because 
they were convinced that Jews could never be authentic Germans ( Briefe an seine Frau, 
36, letter 1, Helene Magnus to E. M. Lilien, from Braunschweig, March 10, 1905). 
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ensured that they would remain somewhat marginal to the National 
Socialist mainstream, their ideal vision of a muscular heroic race, ele¬ 
vated above mundane human passions and interests, does appear to 
have found expression in the officially preferred sculpture of the Nazi 
era. 42 

The first number (January 1901) of Ost und West, an illustrated 
monthly magazine devoted to “topics of interest to modern Jews” (that 
is, to Jews who were neither traditionally religious nor assimilation- 
ist but committed to the creation of a specifically Jewish cultural mo¬ 
dernity), carried a review of Juda, as well as a cover design by Lilien 
himself. According to the reviewer, Lilien’s drawings do not simply 
illustrate Munchhausen’s poems; they provide a visual equivalent of 
their themes and spirit. That visual equivalent is identified by Mi¬ 
chael Stanislawski, the author of one of the rare modern studies of 
Lilien, as an emphasis on “the physical beauty and sculpted bodies, 
both male and female, of ancient Israelite figures.” Lilien’s illustra¬ 
tions thus give visual expression, according to Stanlislawski, to the 
same “basic values, cultural tenor, and ideological coloration of the 
European fin-de-siecle,” the same longing for renewal that inspired 
“Max Nordau’s call for a ‘Muskeljudentum’ [muscular Jewish peo¬ 
ple]” or “Vladimir Jabotinsky’s creation of a militant Jewish nation¬ 
alism ... that consciously attempted to destroy the effeminate stance 
of East European Jewry through a ... hard, cold, dignified—indeed, 
virtually Aryan—masculinity.” 43 

42 On National Socialist sculpture, see Wolbert, DieNackten und die Toten des “Dritten 
Reichs. ” Mtinchhausen himself emphasized his hostility to democracy and his “aristo¬ 
cratic” values in a comment in the “cultural Zionist” magazine Ost und West, in which 
he expressed his dismay at the later Lieder des Ghetto (1903) by Morris Rosenfeld, trans¬ 
lated by Berthold Feiwel and illustrated by Lilien: “Wherever ideas about society are 
democratized, poets and illustrators become completely alien to me. The Judaism 
that I felt close to was always only the proud, aristocratic Judaism. But here I sud¬ 
denly discover a plebeian Judaism, I find ideas and verses so marked by democratic 
socialism and so infinitely feeble as a result of the writer’s guileless ignorance, that I 
am completely taken aback.” Quoted in the introduction by Hieronymus to E. M. 
Lilien: Briefe an seine Frau, 19—20. 

43 Stanislawski, Zionism and the Fin de Siecle, 107. This ideological heritage continued 
to be shared by Germans and German Jews alike. Thus, for instance, in an article 
that appeared in a Jewish youth annual in the form of a letter written from the front 
on May 23, 1916, to “Unsere Jugend,” the author evokes the desire to sacralize the 
world, to make the everyday festive, which he claims is specific to Jewish youth; at 
the same time, the writer emphasizes how much the Jewish youth movement owes 

40 
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This judgment—or at least its formulation—might be misleading. 
It is a long way from Lilien’s nudes to the muscular, impassive, ideal 
Aryans of Josef Thorak (1889—1952) or Arno Breker (1900—1991). 
Lilien was most probably trying to communicate the vision, shared 
by many who had been touched by the ideals of Lebensreform, of a 
reconciliation of body and spirit, even a resacralizing of the body. It 
was, after all, a contemporary spokesman for orthodox Judaism in 
Palestine, Rabbi Abraham Kook (1866-1935), who declared in a pas¬ 
sage quoted approvingly by Buber: “We have forgotten the holiness 
of the body; we have forgotten that we have a holy flesh, that we have 
it no less than we have a holy spirit. We have forgotten the active life 
and the purification of the senses and the association with bodily, sen¬ 
sual reality, because of a degenerate fear, because of a lack of faith in 
the holiness of the land.” The conversion of Israel must therefore be 
“also a bodily conversion, creating healthy blood, healthy flesh, well- 
chiselled, well-founded bodies, a flaming mind radiant over strong 
muscles and shining in the power of the hallowed flesh.” 44 

A now familiar delegates’ card designed by Lilien for the Fifth Zi¬ 
onist Congress in Basel in 1901, which the artist himself attended, 
conveys a message entirely compatible with that of Rabbi Kook (fig. 
12). It presents the image of a strong, young, handsome angel direct¬ 
ing the gaze of a traditional old Jew, hemmed in by thorns in the 
dark, lower left segment of the card, toward the distant view, in the 
bright, upper right segment, of a farmer plowing the land beneath the 
glorious rays of the risen sun. What was manifested here, according to 
an American art critic writing in 1906, was “not the Talmudic spirit, 


to German culture and, above all, to lessons learned from the German Wander- 
vogel: “We live in the midst of German culture. Its objectives are our objectives. Our 
calling is to be of service to German life, on the torrent of which we too are borne.” 
That is why young Jews “rallied to the flag in 1914.” Above all, “the German Wan- 
dervogel showed us the way to new forms of life.” With them, Jewish youth shares 
“the yearning for truth and purity, for renewal and a revaluing of all life,” the desire 
“to replace outworn forms and Philistine, crassly material attitudes, with a living, 
hard-won, personal vision of the ideal.” Tagebuchfur diejudischejugendgj 6 jj (igi 6 —ij) 
(Vienna: R. Lowith Verlag, 1916); also appeared as Tagebuchfurjildische Wanderer. 
The copy of this book in Princeton’s Cotsen Children’s Library was originally in the 
possession of the Herzl-Club, Berlin. 

44 Passages from Rabbi Abraham Kook, quoted in Martin Buber, On fion, trans. 
Stanley Godman (New York: Schocken Books, 1973; orig. Hebrew ed., 1944; 1st 
English ed., 1952), 151. 
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12. E. M. Lilien, delegates’ card, 1901. The upper Hebrew inscription reads: “Fifth 
Zionist Congress, Basel, 1901.” The lower one reads: “May we behold with our 
eyes the return, in mercy, to Zion.” Reproduced in E. M. Lilien: Sein Werk (Berlin: 
Schuster & Loeffler, 1903). Marquand Library of Art and Archaeology, Princeton 
University. 




but the spirit of a young and healthy national self-consciousness.” 45 
The enthusiasm aroused by Juda , and reinforced by this delegates’ 
card, was such that the twenty-three-year-old Martin Buber, who in 
collaboration with Lilien had organized an exhibition of some fifty 
works by modern Jewish artists to run concurrently with the Con¬ 
gress, was inspired to salute his not-much-older collaborator before 
the assembled delegates as the hope of a future “Jewish” art. 

By this description Buber meant not primarily a Jewish partici¬ 
pation in modern art, but—in contrast to the emphasis of Van de 
Velde and others on the international character of modern art—the 
creation of a specifically Jewish art, an art expressive of the spirit and 
experience of the Jewish people. “Only when each people [Volk] ex- 

45 M. S. Levussove, The New Art of an Ancient People: The Work of Ephraim Mose Lilien 
(New York: B. W. Huebsch, 1906), 49. 
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presses its own being,” Buber had declared in 1900, “can it increase 
the common treasury.” 46 In that same spirit—reminiscent of Johann 
Gottfried Herder’s early Romantic combination of historical particu¬ 
larism and Enlightenment universalism, but now invested with the 
nationalist fervor and the growing preoccupation with race of the late 
nineteenth century—Buber accepted that the revival of Jewish cul¬ 
ture was “a tributary of the new Renaissance of Humanity [ein Teil- 
strom der neuen Menschheitsrenaissance],” 47 and acknowledged that 
emancipation and enhanced contact with the surrounding world had 
been the conditions that produced not only “the wretched episode 
of assimilationism [die armselige Episode ‘Assimilation’] ” 48 but also 
the current revival of artistic creativity among Jews. 49 Nevertheless, 
he insisted, “the bare fact that we again have artists is ... not enough 
to establish that there is a Jewish art.” It was necessary to move be¬ 
yond the mere existence of artists of Jewish origin. If that was finally 
beginning to happen, Buber claimed, it was because “one or another 
of our artists, moved by the force of his Jewish blood, put his ear to 
his people’s soul and allowed it to shape his works.” 50 The regenera¬ 
tion of Jewish art would not be completed, however, until it had taken 
root in the native soil of the Jews, for “a national art needs a land to 
grow out of [eine nationale Kunst braucht einen Erdboden, aus dem 





sie herauswachst].” 5 


Buber’s ideal of art as the expression of a Volksseele (people’s soul) 
and his call for a specifically “Jewish” art strikingly paralleled a con¬ 
temporary campaign in certain circles in Germany to identify and 

46 Buber, “Jiidische Renaissance,” in Diejiidische Bewegung, 6. 

47 Ibid., 16. 

48 Ibid, 1 3; see also 32-33 on the destructive effects of the achievement of legal 
equality. 

49 Buber, “Von judischer Kunst” (1901), in Die jiidische Bewegung, 59-61. 

50 Ibid, 61-62. 

51 Ibid, 63. This view was again expressed by Lothar Brieger in his 1922 mono¬ 
graph on Lilien and applied to Lilien himself. A truly Jewish art, as distinct from an 
art using Jewish themes, could not occur, Brieger argued, until the development of 
the nation had proceeded far enough to inform and sustain a national art. Conse¬ 
quently, “Lilien’s Jewishness cannot be seen as anything other than a matter of the¬ 
matic material. What we have here is not a Jewish art that is a preparation for some¬ 
thing to come in the future, but a Jewish-minded art [eine jiidisch gesinnte Kunst].” 
Brieger, E. M. Lilien: Eine kiinstlerische Entwicklung um die Jahrhundertwende (Berlin and 
Vienna: Benjamin Harz, 1922), 171. 
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preserve the “Germanness” of German art. Not only diehard reac¬ 
tionaries, but even some moderately progressive artists like Carl Vin- 
nen, who had worked at Worpswede and been associated with the 
Secession movement, believed German art was threatened by Auslan- 
derei, that is, modish foreign, chiefly French influences. 52 (Characteris¬ 
tically, these influences were often said to be mediated by cosmopoli¬ 
tan [ heimatlos ] Jewish gallery owners and collectors.) The aspiration 
to create a “Jewish” art was even expressed in terms evoking race and 
ethnicity similar to those being used in the contemporary discourse 
about the “Germanness” of German art, albeit without the exclu- 

52 Van de Velde was an unwavering internationalist: “Culture, science, and art are 
tending toward a universality to which certain nations do not hesitate to sacrifice a 
centuries-old national culture and way of life: Japan, China, and Turkey” (“Le Nou¬ 
veau,” in Deblaiement d’art, 105). The liberal German critic and art historian Richard 
Muther also took a strong stand against the nationalist esthetics of many of his fel¬ 
low citizens. His words could equally well have been addressed to the advocates of 
a new “Jewish” art. “A book entitled ‘Aus Kunst und Leben’ ... has just been pub¬ 
lished by Friedrich Schaarschmidt, the Librarian of the Diisseldorf Academy of Fine 
Arts.... In it he combats the fashion for everything foreign [Auslanderei] among 
German artists and delivers a sharply worded sermon on the need for a ‘national’ 

art. ‘Dtirer and countless others have shown that such an art once existed_It raised 

its head again with the first rays of a new sun ... at the time of the Wars of Libera¬ 
tion. When the nation’s vision of German unity became a living reality thanks to the 
colossal power of Bismarck, one might have thought that the old subservient habit 
of admiring the foreign would have abated.... But the deeply ingrained evil seems 
to be constitutional. Instead of the enthusiastic patriotism that made our artists the 
spiritual pioneers of the idea of Germany in the years of our political degradation, 
a considerable number of today’s artists have been affected by cosmopolitan char¬ 
acterlessness. In this they have been supported and even lauded by an un-national 
press. Once the people realizes what a rich treasure it possesses in German art, once 
it understands, in general, that such a mother tongue exists in art, all our artists will 
begin to sing and tell joyfully in this, their very own tongue, and then every German 
art will also be a national art.’” To Muther, this was “nonsense”: “An artistic style 
never belongs to a people, but only to an age.... All European styles since the days 
of the early Christian church have been international: Gothic and Renaissance, Ba¬ 
roque and Rococo, Classicisim and Romanticism.... One is reminded of a fugue in 
which the voices of individual peoples enter in turn, or of a lake into which a stone 
has been thrown creating concentric waves in every direction.” Quoted in Hans F. 
Hofstatter, Jugendstil: Druckkunst (Baden-Baden: Holle Verlag, 1968), 130 (notice on 
the illustrator Hugo L. Braune). For a concise and lucid account of the debate be¬ 
tween nationalists and internationalists in Germany, see Peter Paret, The Berlin Seces¬ 
sion: Modernism and Its Enemies in Imperial Germany (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1980), 170-99. 
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siveness and xenophobia that came increasingly to characterize the 
latter. 53 

Thus Juda confirmed one critic in his conviction that “Lilien is a 
Jewish artist” who “creates out of the soul of the Jewish Volk.” That 
is why “only the Jew can understand and appreciate how powerfully 
he has tuned all the strings of his people’s joyful and painful memo¬ 
ries and drawn on them to create his art.” 54 Buber himself, review¬ 
ing the volume in the weekly Die Welt, the official organ of the Zionist 
movement, spoke of the Jewish Rassentiichtigkeit (racial resiliency) to 
which Lilien and Miinchhausen had evidently both responded. 55 The 

53 A parallel concern with the “Englishness” of English art began with Ruskin and 
became widespread at the turn of the twentieth century. It was given a new lease 
on life by the great German refugee art historian Sir Nikolaus Pevsner in his Reith 
Lectures on “The Englishness of English Art,” broadcast over the BBC in 1955. See 
David Peters Corbett and Lara Perry, eds., English Art i86o—igi4: Modern Artists and 
Identity (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 2000), and David Peters Corbett, 
Ysanne Holt, and Fiona Russell, eds., The Geography of Englishness: Landscape and the 
National Past 1880—1940 (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 2002.) In 
“The ‘Jewish Mark’ in English Painting: Cultural Identity and Modern Art” (En¬ 
glish Art i860—1914, 180—94), Janet Wolff points out that a suspicion of anti-Semitism 
“hovers over the very identification of a difference between ‘English’ and ‘Jewish’- 
ness in art,” but that “it is important to recall that Jews as much as non-Jews colluded 
in this belief in ethnicity as a foundation for art-making” (185). Notable English Jew¬ 
ish artists like David Bomberg and Mark Gertler, she claims, shared to some extent 
the notion that there could be something specifically Jewish in a given artistic prac¬ 
tice. In its issue of April 27, 1917, the Jewish Chronicle, the respected organ of British 
Jewry, described Jacob Epstein’s sculpture as “entirely Hebraic.” Wolff recalls a 1990 
exhibtion at the Barbican Art Gallery in London—’’Chagall to Kitaj: Jewish Expe¬ 
riences in 20th Century Art”—and raises the question whether something of the old 
idea and ideal of a specifically Jewish art does not persist even today. A recent book 
by Gilya Gerda Schmidt, Art and Artists of the Fifth gionist Congress 1901 (Syracuse: 
Syracuse University Press, 2003), would seem to indicate that it does. At the same 
time, none of the attempts to define Englishness or Jewishness in art was as exclu¬ 
sive and xenophobic as the notorious pamphlet Was 1 st Deutsch in der deutschen Kunst? 
(Leipzig: E. A. Seemann, 1934), by Kurt Karl Eberlein, an art historian sympathetic 
to National Socialism. 

54 M. Hirschfelder in Ostund West 1 (July 1901), col. 526. 

55 Die Welt (December 14, 1900), quoted in Mark H. Gelber, “E. M. Lilien: 
Jugendstil—Erotik und Kulturzionismus,” in E. M. Lilien: Jugendstil — Erotik — 
fixmismus, ed. Oz Almog and Gerhard Milchram, exhibition catalog (Vienna: Man- 
delbaum, 1998), 11. Gelber may be the only scholar to highlight what he rightly re¬ 
fers to as the “volkisch-racial tendency of the mainstream of early cultural Zionism 
[volkisch-rassische Orientierung der Hauptstromung des friihen Kulturzionismus]” 
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American art critic Moses Samuel Levussove found in Lilien’s work 
“the art of living Judaism.” 5 ® To Stefan Zweig, the worldview at the 
core of Lilien’s creativity as an artist was “not an accidental or bor¬ 
rowed one.” It was not, in other words, taken from the host nations 
among whom Jews lived. On the contrary, he wrote, Lilien’s “dis¬ 
tinctive character as an artist blossoms forth from the unique soil of 
his homeland, from folk myth, and from the values of his race [bluht 
aus eigenster Heimatscholle, aus Volksmythe und Rassenwerten ... 
ins Leben empor].” 57 Arguing that “art is international in its means 
of expression and thus readily accessible to all on the surface, but 
national in its deepest being and therefore only to be grasped in its 
depths by dint of great effort and sensitive empathy,” the literary and 
art critic Edgar Regener distinguished between international Jewish 
artists like Max Liebermann, Lesser Ury, Josef Israels, and Solomon 
J. Solomon, who could no more be viewed as national Jewish artists 
than as German, Dutch, or English, and an artist like Lilien, who, 
Regener claimed, belonged in the essentiallyjewish tradition of Buch- 
schmuck (book decoration), the area of artistic expression to which the 
Jew is drawn “by the particular national capacity of his race.” 58 


(10). According to Gelber, Buber had been impressed by his reading of Diejiidische 
Moderne (1896) by Matthias Ascher (pseudonym of Nathan Birnbaum), in which it is 
stated: “The solid foundation of nationality is everywhere and at all times race.... 
Nationality has nothing to do with the state or with language.” It must give the im¬ 
partial reader pause that this is the tradition frequently invoked by Jacqueline Rose 
in support of her recent polemic against Herzl and statist Zionism (presented at a se¬ 
ries of Gauss seminars in 2004 and published in 2005 by Princeton University Press 
as The Question of Jion). 

56 Levussove, New Art of an Ancient People, 50. 

57 Zweig, introduction to Lilien: Sein Werk, n—12. For additional descriptions of 
Lilien as a “founder of Jewish art,” see Joseph Gutmann’s introduction to Ephraim 
Moses Lilien, Jerusalem (New York: Ktav Publishing House, 1976), 15. In a similar 
vein, the author of an essay on another Jewish artist, Ismael Gentz, declared that 
“for Christian-Ary an art masters, Jewish figures offer only interesting models and 
motifs. Jewish artists, however, see them as brothers, to whom they are united by 
the same blood and the same history and in whom they discover, as in themselves, 
our unique [Jewish] soul, our unique [Jewish] suffering, our unique [Jewish] hope. 
In the artist’s generous gift of himself—not as an autonomous individual, but in the 
racial and national identity he shares with his viewer [bei rassenmassiger und natio- 
naler Gleichart]—lie the seeds of a specifically Jewish art.” Ost und West 3 (February 
1903), col. 98. 

58 Regener, Lilien, 20—30. For some, “race” was a purely biological category. For 
others, it appears to have been a combination of the biological and the historical, 
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Even critics who were more Kantian and less Romantic in their 
esthetic views and who expressed skepticism about the idea of a Jew¬ 
ish art appear to have found it difficult to resist the tide of enthusiasm 
created by Lilien’s work. One such critic, writing in 1902, was of the 
opinion that Lilien should simply be encouraged to practice his art. 
“Let us not distract Lilien from his labors.... And if someone were to 
say: ‘This is not Hebrew art,’ we would let him be, for there is noth¬ 
ing sacred about Hebrew art. Indeed perhaps this is not Hebrew art. 
But is it beautiful? And does it have its own charm and style? It does 
indeed and we ask for no more.” Even this critic, however, asserted 
that Lilien’s art was “the harbinger of redemption for Hebrew art” 
and that as “Lilien is Jewish, so is his art.” 59 

Lilien himself seems to have shared this belief and hope. Along 
with Buber, the poet Berthold Leiwel, and, for a time, Chaim Weiz- 
mann, he was a leading member of a Fraktion (informal party) within 
the Zionist movement that not only distanced itself equally from tra¬ 
ditional religious Judaism and from the prudent conservatism of well- 
to-do assimilationist Jews, but also regarded the political objectives 
and strategies of Herzl and his closest associates as subordinate to the 
higher goal of the regeneration of the Jewish people and its culture. 60 



with a meaning not unlike Volk. Regener’s explanation of the “particular national 
capacity” of the Jewish “race” in art was essentially historical. After the destruction 
of the Temple, the greatest achievement of ancient Jewish art, he argued, the condi¬ 
tions of Jewish life in exile, along with the laws and prohibitions the Jews themselves 
obstinately adhered to in order to ensure their survival as a people, made the prac¬ 
tice of all forms of art other than the decoration of written or printed texts virtually 
impossible. 

59 Nachum Sokolow, quoted in Micha and Orna Bar-Am, “The Photographic As¬ 
pect in the Work of E. M. Lilien,” in Painting with Light: The Photographic Aspect in the 
Work of E. M. Lilien, ed. Nira Feldman, exhibition catalog (Tel Aviv Museum of Art/ 
Dvir Publishing, 1991), 27. 

60 In a letter to Herzl defending the “cultural program” of “us young people,” 
Buber cites a letter from Lilien about two meetings he and Lilien had had with the 
highly regarded painter Max Liebermann and with one of the two brothers, Paul 
and Bruno Cassirer, whose gallery handled Liebermann’s work. “At the beginning 
[Liebermann] called our ultimate goal utopian.... Later, however, when Cassirer 
joined us and spoke in much the same way that Liebermann had spoken ... earlier, 
Liebermann became excited and talked much as the best of Zionists would have 
done.... He declared that if Zionism imposes no barriers to his art, he will do all in 
his power ... to counter such misunderstandings as that every Jionist must be a conserva¬ 
tive Jew. He knew [Hermann] Struck, who eats only kosher food and wears tzitzis, 
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Lilien himself frequently indicated that he was neither religious in 
any traditional way nor observant. 61 Nevertheless, he was outspo¬ 
kenly, perhaps defiantly, proud of his Jewish heritage and identity 
and also keenly aware of being a “Cohen”—that is, a member of the 
elite Jewish priestly caste—and it is also clear from his correspon¬ 
dence that he had been well educated in all aspects of Judaism. 62 The 


and so he felt a strong resistance to professing conscious Judaism, for he thought that 
then he too would have to eat kosher and wear tzitzis. ... I talked a great deal about 
... cultural Zionism with him. And ... he now understands many things that were 
previously incomprehensible to him.” Buber to Herzl, July 24, 1902, in The Let¬ 
ters of Martin Buber, ed. Nahum N. Glatzer and Paul Mendes-Flohr, trans. Richard 
and Clara Winston and Harry Zohn (New York: Schocken Books, 1991), 82—83. I n 
the same spirit, Weizmann criticized Herzl for being willing to work with Merkaz 
Ruchani, an organization of religious Jews founded in Vilna in 1902 with the aim 
of putting the Torah at the center of Zionism. Herzl, Briefe und Tagebucher, vol. 7, ed. 
Barbara Schafer et al. (Frankfurt and Berlin: Ullstein-Propylaen Verlag, 1996), 669 
(note to letter 4603). 

61 “I am not religious either,” he wrote to Helen Magnus at the beginning of their 
correspondence, “and I have not attended synagogue services for years. Like you, I 
am averse to all ritual.” Briefe an seine Frau, 36, letter 2, from Berlin, March 30, 1905. 
“I am fasting,” he wrote to her some years later, adding ironically, “not because it is 
Yom Kippur, but because I have a stomach flu” (ibid., 144, letter 208, from Berlin, 
September 21, 1912). He does not conceal his dislike of the artist Hermann Struck, 
who “eats only kosher and covers his head when eating, but at dances makes up to 
the commonest sluts” (ibid., 93, letter 64, from Berlin, October 15, 1906). Struck’s 
claim, in his obituary notice of the painter Josef Israels (1824—1911), that Israels 
would not paint on the Sabbath left Lilien exasperated. “Messchugge!” he exclaimed 
(ibid., 135-36, letter 186, from Berlin, August 20, 1911). 

62 The decorative page at the beginning of Juda represents a Torah ark with a 
seven-branched candelabra before it in a characteristic frame of stylized flowers and 
plants along with female angel figures playing musical instruments (fig. n). On the 
curtain of the ark, in Hebrew letters, is inscribed: “Ephraim Moshe ben Ja’akov 
haCohen Lilien Missne Zion Ne’emanim” (Ephraim Mose, son of Jacob Hacohen 
Lilien, one of the faithful sons of Zion). The letters to Helene and to his publishers 
give many signs of a considerable knowledge of the Bible and of Jewish religious and 
cultural traditions. One series of such letters presents learned arguments justifying 
his particular representation of the “blessing hands” motif in his illustrations of the 
Bible and is a further sign of his consciousness of belonging to the priestly caste of 
the Cohanim {Briefe an seine Frau, 97, letter 77 [1908]; 110-12, letters 118-20 [1908]; 
277, Appendix II [1908]). Although distant from it, he shows a certain respect for 
Chassidism (ibid., 125, letter 160 [1911 ]), but rarely misses an opportunity to berate 
the “disloyal rich Jews” who think only of money and their own well-being and fail 
to identify with their less fortunate Jewish brethren (for instance, ibid., 40, letter 6 
[! 905 ])- 
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aim of the Fraktion with which he became associated and which is 
usually referred to as “cultural Zionism” (in contrast to mainstream 
“political Zionism”) was the creation of an authentically modern Jew¬ 
ish culture, liberated from the religious narrowness of ghetto Judaism, 
unconstrained by the obstinate but timorous conservatism that had 
been the Jewish people’s defense mechanism for centuries, and ready 
to apply new ideas and opportunities boldly and creatively. Only by 
embracing such an aim, in the view of the cultural Zionists, could 
modern Jews hope to revitalize and at the same time remain true to 
the ancient traditions of their people. Jewish modernity, in short, was 
a far less limited and precisely defined project than the establishment 
of a Jewish state; the work of elucidating that modernity was itself an 
ongoing creative endeavor. To the rhetorical question, “Was ist das 
judische Moderne? [What is Jewish modernity?],” in their prospectus 
for a planned new journal, Der Jude, Buber, Weizmann, and Feiwel 
answered that it was not yet possible to give a full definition, but that 
their highest obligation was to try to articulate one. 63 

In the eyes of the cultural Zionists, the political Zionists, led by 
Max Nordau, were too close to the supposedly shallow Enlighten¬ 
ment tradition and lacked the spiritual depth and imagination to en¬ 
visage a genuinely revived, specifically Jewish culture. 64 Their highest 



aspiration was to find a practical solution to widespread and some¬ 
times lethal anti-Semitism in the form of a typically nineteenth- 
century national state. 65 Of various “roads to Zionism,” the “most 

63 “Noch konnen wir keine erschopfende Fassung des Begriffs bieten. Sie mit Ernst 
und Hingabe zu suchen soil unsere vornehmste Aufgabe sein.” Quoted in Herzl, 
Briefe und Tagebucher, 7:669 (note to letter 4604) 

64 A reference to the “dark night of the ghetto and the even darker night of the En¬ 
lightenment” in Theodor Zlocisti’s review of Juda (Ostund West 1 [January 1901], col. 
65) is an indication of the way the cultural Zionists thought of the Enlightenment 
and of their links to German Romanticism. 

65 From time to time the tension between “cultural” and “political” Zionism 
flared into acrimonious public exchanges and mutual recriminations. In 1902, Ahad 
Ha’am, one of the leading advocates of cultural Zionism, took Herzl to task for leav¬ 
ing cultural revival out of the vision he presented of the new Jewish state in his uto¬ 
pian novel Old-New Land (1902). Nordau responded with a sharply worded article in 
the official Die Welt. This in turn became the target of an angry public protest by the 
cultural Zionists, to which Buber lent his signature. Herzl accused the cultural Zion¬ 
ists, along with the Jiidischer Verlag (Jewish Publishing House), which Buber and 
Lilien had founded, of being a “nest of enemies.” Buber and Lilien then had to work 
hard to reassure him of their loyalty to the common cause and to him personally. 
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vulgar,” according to Buber, was that which starts out from the de¬ 
sire to make the life of the Jew more comfortable. “Not the improve¬ 
ment of the situation of the Jews is our aim but the redemption of 
the nation,” he declared. “If I had to choose for my people between 
a comfortable but unproductive well-being ... and a beautiful death 
in the extreme expenditure of vital energy,” he added with Nietz- 
schean fervor, “I would have to choose the latter. For, if only for a 
moment, something divine would have been created by it, whereas 
the former would produce only something all-too-human.” 66 The key 
word, Buber goes on in this Nietzschean vein, is “create.” “The Zi¬ 
onist who is sensitive to the full sacredness of that word and arranges 
his life accordingly seems to me to have reached the highest stage. 
The ideal goal the Jewish people should strive toward is the creation 
of new values and new works out of its ancient uniqueness, out of the 
depths of the special, unique power of its blood, which for so long has 
been imprisoned in the fetters of unproductiveness.” 67 

Herzl, Briefe und Tagebiicher, 7:109, 667—668; Letters of Martin Buber, 92—93. For short 
general overviews of the tension between mainstream political Zionism and the 
cultural Fraktion, see Martin Buber, Werkausgabe, ed. Paul Mendes-Flohr and Peter 
Schafer, vol. 1, Fruhe kulturkritische und philosophische Schriften i8gi—ig24, ed. Martin 
Treml (Giitersloh: Gtitersloher Verlagshaus, 2001), 40-41; Amos Elon, Herzl (Lon¬ 
don: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1975), 342; Steven Aschheim, The Nietzschean Leg¬ 
acy in Germany i8go—iggo (Berkeley/Los Angeles/Oxford: University of California 
Press, 1992), 103—13; G. G. Schmidt, Art and Artists ofthe Fifth Zionist Congress igoi, 4— 
7. Buber remained faithful to the basic principles of “cultural” Zionism throughout 
the 1920s and 1930s; see his Israel and the World: Essays in a Time of Crisis (New York: 
Schocken Books, 1948). His reaction to the creation of the state of Israel in 1948 re¬ 
veals that the disagreement within the Zionist camp between cultural and political 
Zionism remained unresolved. For a brief, but distinctly tendentious account of the 
later stage in the debate, see Jacqueline Rose, Question ofjion, 70-76. 

66 Quoted by Nahum N. Glatzer in his foreword to Martin Buber, On fion, viii, 
from Buber’s Diejiidische Bewegung, 125. Buber’s view was not unusual in an age eager 
for revolutionary change. “Either die as a great people, leaving behind in history the 
track of a fallen sun—or revive as a great people” was the choice that lay before the 
Jews, according to the Russian-born anarcho-socialist and Yiddish writer Semyon 
An-ski in 1905. Alexander Kantsendikas, “Semyon An-Sky and the Jewish Artistic 
Heritage,” in A. Kantsedikas and I. Serheyeva, The Jewish Artistic Heritage Album of 
Semyon An-Sky (Moscow: Mosti Kulturi, 2001), 24. 

67 Buber, “Wege zum Zionismus” (1901), in Die jiidische Bewegung, 43—44. This mys¬ 
tified ideal of “creation” continued to inspire the ideologues of National Socialism; 
see Walter Horn, “Stil aus Zucht und Innerlichkeit: Zur Fruhjahrsausstellung der 
preussischen Akademie der Ktinste,” Die Kunst im Dritten Reich (April 1939), 118-25, 
at 122. 
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Lilien appears to have taken Buber’s message to heart. Along 
with a lot more humor, playful irony, and plain joy in living than 
can be found in Buber, his early letters of 1905-1906 to his future 
wife, Helene Magnus—a young woman from a well-to-do, well- 
educated, highly assimilated, thoroughly integrated, and strongly anti- 
Zionist family from Braunschweig, where her grandfather and great¬ 
grandfather had been doctors and her father, Otto Magnus, was 
Justizrat (king’s counsel)—echo Buber’s contempt for middle-class 
prudence and mundane concerns, his commitment to risk and ad¬ 
venturousness, and his conviction that Jewish culture is inseparable 
from the blood and soul of the Jewish “race.” “I saw the fate of my 
people, and its suffering became my suffering,” he wrote in one of 
his earliest letters, in an attempt to explain why, without being any 
more religious than she, he became a Zionist. “Not because we are co- 
religionaries, but because we are blood brothers [Sfemmerbruder; Lil- 
ien’s underlining]. We are one people, one race.” 68 Acting prudently 
in life is alright, he added in a later letter, but “your ideals should be 
what people call ‘Utopian.’ Leave it to stockbrokers... and tradesmen 
to boast of their ‘sober and practical common sense.’ They are people 
... who can’t see further than the ends of their noses and are made 
dizzy by the slightest height from which they might get a good look at 
life.... We, in contrast, must strive toward what today is still unknown 
and will only be comprehensible tomorrow.” 69 

Despite Lilien’s passionate identification with his “blood brothers,” 
it is by no means clear that his work can be regarded as a harbinger of 
the new “Jewish culture” and “Jewish art” that he and Buber aspired 
to create. There may well be some reminiscences in it of early printed 
Haggadahs or of illuminated pages from traditional Jewish pinkas- 
sim (handwritten annals of religious communities or institutions), of 
which he most probably had knowledge, since they were still being 
produced in his youth in his native Galicia. He certainly appropri¬ 
ated many traditional Jewish symbols—the palm tree, the harp, the 
seven-branched candelabra, the Star of David, the blessing hands of 
the Cohanim or priests, with their unique disposition of the fingers— 
hoping no doubt to revitalize them by adapting them to modern form. 
In the same way, he integrated biblical flora and fauna—roses, lil¬ 
ies, vines, thorns, snakes—into the decorative frames surrounding his 

m Briefe an seine Frau, 37, letter 4, from Berlin, June 27, 1905. 

69 Ibid., 46, letter 13, from Berlin, August 29, 1905. 
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illustrations. He presented biblical figures in physically beautiful form 


and in seeming harmony with the natural landscape. To the modern 


eye, however, for all the Jewish references in his work, he remains 
above all a Jugendstil artist, a participant in an international artistic 
movement, who owed much to contemporary or near-contemporary 
models like Beardsley, Josef Sattler, and the Japanese prints popular 
at the time, and who used the same forms, at once decorative and 
symbolic—tendrils, flowing and winding tresses, fluttering ribbons, 
running water, drifting smoke, peacocks’ tails—as other Jugendstil 
artists. 70 The style in which Lilien illustrated Juda was not, Michael 
Stanislawski observes, “a break, departure, opposition, or nationalis- 
tically inspired ‘purification’ of Jugendstil or art nouveau, but a seam¬ 
less extension of genre approach and technique from the German 
and cosmopolitan to the specifically Jewish arena.” Long after he be¬ 
came associated with Herzl and the Zionist movement, Stanislawski 
goes on, “Lilien continued to produce drawings and ex-libris plates 
on non-Jewish themes and in a typical Jugendstil manner, and it is im¬ 
possible to detect any difference, either stylistic or ideational, between 
his ‘Jewish’ and his ‘non-Jewish’ art. On the contrary, what we see 
in his work, beginning with Juda , is a conscious attempt to apply the 
Secession creed to Jewish subject matter, an attempt to create a Jewish 
art at once nationalist and modernist.” 71 



In fact, Lilien’s work draws iconographically not only on obviously 
Jewish images but also on the same repertory of symbols that Fidus, 
the future Nazi, and—to a lesser extent—Vogeler, the future Com¬ 
munist, had recourse to in the same years for theirs, and it expresses 
the same Nietzsche-inspired Lebensreform ideals of movement, trans¬ 
parency, purity, wholeness, and youth. The future signaled in Lil- 

70 Lilien’s private library apparently contained books and illustrations by Beards¬ 
ley and Hokusai. Micha and Ora Bar-Am, “Photographic Aspect in the Work of 
Lilien,” 6411.83. 

71 Stanislawski, Jionism and the Fin de Siecle, 105—6. In his 1922 monograph, Lilien, 
Lothar Brieger had already made this point. Perhaps the lesson of his book, he wrote 
in his conclusion, is that “for the Jew there can be no specifically Jewish artistic lan¬ 
guage and that to express Jewishness in a European artistic language means nothing 
else than to give form to another subject matter and another world of experience. It 
should absolutely not lead to the question of a Jewish art.” The circle of Lilien’s life 
was certainly a Jewish one, but the circle of his art “is so unambiguously part of the 
general destiny of Western European art that Lilien cannot be removed from the lat¬ 
ter even by a hair’s breadth” (252). 
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13. Fidus, cover illustration for the biweekly Deutsche Volksstimme: Organ der deutschen 
Bodenreformer, no. 22 (November 20, 1905). Firestone Library’s copies of this jour¬ 
nal begin in 1907. This image is from Janos Frecot, Johann Friedrich Geist, and 
Diethart Kerbs, Fidus 1868—1948: %ur dsthetischen Praxis burgerlicher Fluchtbewegungen 
(Flamburg: Roger und Bernhard, 1997). Marquand Library of Art and Archaeol¬ 
ogy, Princeton University. 


ien’s illustrations by the bright rays of the sun was no doubt that of 
a new Zion, whereas Fidus’s sun illuminated a new German home¬ 
land transformed by Bodenreform , a land reform program advocated 
by some in the Lebensreform movement as the true cure for the evils 
of commercial and industrial society, in contrast to both communism 
and capitalism, which were seen as equally destructive manifestations 
of the same modern rationalist and materialist spirit (fig. 13). Never¬ 
theless, for both the German from Liibeck and the Galician Jew from 
Drohobycz the sun served as the emblem of an imprecisely imagined 
vita nuova of beauty, freedom, health, and love, in which men and 
women would be released from the distorting constraints and con¬ 
ventions of oppressive historical cultures and would live open lives in 
joyful harmony with each other and with nature (see figs. 5-7, 12). 
For both, the land and the plowman symbolized the end of modern 
“decadence” and a return to a natural way of life. Likewise, in both 
artists, alongside the “feminine” flowing lines of plants, tresses, and 
youthful bodies, often linked in dance, we find with some regularity 
the harsher “masculine” image of the unbending sword, dagger, or 
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spade, which for both seems inspired by an ideal of heroic national¬ 
ism (figs. 14, 15). 72 

Lilien was apparently more—or at least sooner—willing than Fidus 
to identify real political parties and programs, rather than inspired 
philosophical and utopian fantasies, as valid agents of reform that 
might be capable of moving humanity toward the desired new life. 
As already noted, he was drawn to the Zionist movement because he 
believed it promised to deliver the Jewish people not only from exter¬ 
nal oppression (political Zionism) but also from oppressive elements 
in its own religious tradition, the so-called “Talmudic spirit” that had 
developed during the centuries of exile and had drastically distorted 
its cultural development (cultural Zionism). This expectation is sug¬ 
gested visually by the celebration of the physical in the illustrations 
for Juda, as well as in later work. Some of Lilien’s most striking male 
nudes bear Herzl’s facial features and beard (fig. 16), suggesting that 
Zionism, for Lilien, as for the other cultural Zionists, held out the 
promise of a new life of freedom from shame and unnatural conven¬ 
tions and of joy in the beauty of the world and of humankind. 73 

As a young man, Lilien had also looked to Socialism to produce 
the changes in culture and society he considered desirable. In his 

72 Lilien did not shy away from the violence required for Jewish self-defense. Dur¬ 
ing the anti-Jewish riots at Zhitomir in May 1905, he notes with satisfaction, “For 
the first time since the days of Bar Kochba Jews took to arms and died, not with a 
prayer book but a revolver in their hands” (Briefe an seine Frau, 46, letter 13, from 
Berlin, August 29, 1905). To a statement by “Lueger, the anti-Semitic mayor of Vi¬ 
enna, warning Austrian Jews to take care lest the same thing happen to them as is 
happening in Russia, the Jews should respond,” he wrote, “by organizing and equip¬ 
ping themselves with revolvers” (ibid., 56, letter 25, from Drohobycz, December 12, 
1905). A bookplate Lilien made for himself depicts him as a warrior knight bearing 
the shield of Zion. 

73 Even the observant Struck remarked that “our leader [Herzl] was a man of 
super-human beauty. And I confess freely that it was this divine gift of beauty which 
left the deepest and most enduring impress on my mind” (Jewish Agency for Is¬ 
rael, Department for Jewish Zionist Education, “More on Herzl,” www.jafi.org.il/ 
education/herzl/hermannstruck.html). For a detailed analysis of Lilien’s represen¬ 
tations of Herzl, see Milly Heyd, “Lilien between Herzl and Ahasver,” in Theodor 
Flerzl: Visionary of the Jewish State, ed. Gideon Shimoni and Robert S. Wistrich (Je¬ 
rusalem: Hebrew University Magnes Press; New York: Herzl Press, 1999), 265—93. 
Heyd’s article also offers close readings of many of Lilien’s illustrations in terms of 
what she describes as the artist’s own conflicted relation to homecoming and exile, 
Zion and Europe, Eastern tradition and “authenticity,” and Western modernity and 
alienation. 
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14- Fidus, cover design for Franz Evers, Hohe Lieder (Berlin: Schuster & Loeffler, 
1896). Princeton University Library. 


15. E. M. Lilien, Rahab, die Jerichonitin. Borries, Freiherr von Mtinchhausen, Juda: 
Gesange (Goslar: F. A. Lattmann, 1900). Rare Books Division, Department of Rare 
Books and Special Collections, Princeton University Library. 




Munich days, as noted earlier, he had contributed drawings to the 
Socialist Siiddeutsche Postilion. A bookplate he designed for Richard 
Fischer—a typographer who was secretary of the Social Democratic 
Party (SPD) in 1893, manager of the Socialist Vorwarts in 1902, and a 
regular delegate to International Workers’ Congresses—similarly tes¬ 
tifies to strong Socialist sympathies (fig. 17). Like Walter Crane, who 
produced posters for Socialist literature, clubs, and activities both in 
England and on the Continent, Lilien here adapts recognizable po¬ 
litical symbols to a typically Jugendstil design and integrates explicit 
captions into it. The central figure of the design is a young woman 
with the characteristic flowing tresses of Jugendstil female figures. 
Here, however, she unmistakably represents political Freedom and 
the working people. Her crown is captioned “Arbeit” (Labor) and 
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16. E. M. Lilien, Die Erschaffung des Menschen (The Creation of Man). The figure 
on the extreme left is usually held to be a representation of Theodor Herzl. Ber- 
thold Feiwel, Liederdes Ghetto, 3rd ed. (Berlin: Hermann Seemann Nachfolger, 1902), 
[ 112—13]. Cotsen Children’s Library, Department of Rare Books and Special Col¬ 
lections, Princeton University Library. 


adorned with a hammer and a pair of pliers. Her robe has a pattern 
of Phrygian caps, the emblem of the Jacobin revolutionaries, while its 
borders are decorated with lily of the valley, the flower of May Day, 
the great holiday of the international labor movement. In her right 
hand she holds the torch of Enlightenment, which is adorned with a 
large bow. 74 The bow’s broadest ribbon, held up horizontally so that 
it occupies the center of the design, carries the caption “Mein ist die 
Welt” (The World Is Mine), a proclamation confirmed by the figure’s 
position atop a globe. 75 Narrower ribbons falling vertically from the 

74 In a brief but laudatory review of Lilien’s work in the London Magazine of Art, 
n.s., 1 (March 1903), 24—43, the English artist Solomon J. Solomon (a friend of Ed¬ 
ward Burne-Jones), identifies the torch as the light of Democracy. 

75 The image and caption refer to a May Day poster designed by Lilien in 1899. 
Although the future National Socialist Fidus also produced at least one May Day 
poster, his relation to Socialism was as erratic as that of most Lebensreformers. 
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17- E. M. Lilien, book¬ 
plate for Richard Fischer 
with detail of crown. Re¬ 
produced in M. Hirschen- 
felder, “E. M. Lilien,” 
Ostund West i (July 1901), 
cols. 525-26. Princeton 
University Library. 




bow to the ground and bearing the names of the continents where So¬ 
cial Democracy was already a force—Europe, Australia, America— 
reinforce the message of the universality of the Democratic Socialist 
program. 

Two years after the appearance of Juda , Lilien produced the il¬ 
lustrations for an even more successful publication: Lieder des Ghetto, 
a very free German adaptation by his friend, the poet Berthold Fei- 
wel, of a collection of Yiddish poems with facing English translations 
originally published in the United States as Songs from the Ghetto J 6 The 


76 Lieder des Ghetto von Morris Rosenfeld, Autor: Ubertragung aus dem Jiidischen von Ber¬ 
thold Feiwel, mit feichnungen von E. M. Lilien (Berlin: Hermann Seemann Nachfolger, 
[1902]), based on Morris Rosenfeld, Songsfrom the Ghetto (Boston: Copeland and Day, 
1898). The English translations in the American volume were by Leo Weiner, an 
instructor in Slavic languages at Harvard. Rosenfeld’s original Yiddish texts were 
printed in German Gothic letters, rather than in the usual Hebrew ones. 
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author of the poems, Morris Rosenfeld, was a poor Jewish immigrant 
working typically long hours in one of the sweatshops of New York’s 
garment industry. If, for Miinchhausen, the present degraded condi¬ 
tion of the Jews, compared with their glorious past, had been a meta¬ 
phor for the degradation of contemporary Germans in comparison 
with their heroic past, in Rosenfeld’s poems the alienation and hu¬ 
miliation of the Jewish garment worker was inseparable from that of 
the entire working class. The Ghetto was not somewhere in eastern 
Europe and it was not only for Jews: it existed wherever the laboring 
masses the world over are confined. As the speaker in the poems tells 
of the sufferings and humiliations of working people and their exploi¬ 
tation by greedy bosses, and as he expresses the hope that a day will 
come when they will regain freedom and dignity, he is certainly giv¬ 
ing a voice to oppressed Jews, but also, at the same time, to all who 
are exploited and degraded in modern industrial society. 77 

Nein, nein, ich mag kein Gnadenleben 
Mir feig erbetteln im fremden Land. 

Noch schlingt um mich und meine Heimat 
Sich wunderstark der Liebe Band. 

Noch leuchten auf die miiden Augen, 

Denk’ ich des Glucks vergangner Zeit; 

Aus jeder Scholle sog ich Frieden, 

Ich wusste nichts von Hass und Neid. 

Ich kannte nicht das grause Elend, 

Nicht hat die Not nach mir gezielt, — 

Am sonnigen, lachenden Jordansufer 
Hab’ ich gesungen, gejauchzet, gespielt. 

Ich htitete friedlich meine Schafe 
— Viel Traume zogen durchs fromme Gemiit — 
Jeruschalajims schonste Blume 
Hat lieblich neben mir gebliiht. 

77 Thus poem 6, “Die Kale vun die Berg” (The Mountain Bride), in “Lieder der 
Arbeit” (Songs of Labor), the first of the three sections of Rosenfeld’s collection, tells 
of a miner’s daughter from the Appalachians. Her father and betrothed lie dead in 
mines now abandoned, and she has gone mad with grief. The poem ends with her 
curse on the mine bosses, “die Menschenschlachter [the butchers of men].” (Possi¬ 
bly because of its unfamiliar local references, this poem was not included in Feiwel’s 
collection.) 
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Noch schlagt mein Herz in stolzen Schlagen, 
Denk’ ich des Glucks vergangner Zeit: 

Mir ist, ich hor’ die Toten reden 
Von feme her, so weit, so weit. ... 

Vertraute Stimmen hor’ ich wieder 
Und hor’ sie rufen: Komm zuriick! — 

Da glimmt, da flammt empor im Herzen 
Die Hoffnung auf ein neues Gliick: 

Sieh! Saron bliiht, es griint der Karmel, 

Vom Libanon grtisst junger Schnee; 

Durch weiche Liifte ziehen Lieder 
Und alles lebt, so schon wie je. 

So traum’ ich. ... Traume? Nein, ich schwor’ es: 
Solang mein Arm sich rtihren kann, 

Nehm’ ich von dem, der mich verachtet, 

Auch nicht das kleinste Platzchen an. 

Nein, nein, ich mag kein Gnadenleben 
Mir feig erbetteln im fremden Land; 

Noch schlingt um mich und meine Heimat 
Sich wunderstark der Liebe Band. 





(No, no, I will not beg, like a coward, for permission to live on suffer¬ 
ance in a foreign land. The bonds of love still twine with miraculous 
strength around me and my homeland. My weary eyes still light up 
whenever my thoughts turn to the distant time of a vanished hap¬ 
piness: I drew peace then from every clod, I was unacquainted with 
hatred and envy. I did not know cruel poverty, and want had not 
yet made me its target. On the sunny, smiling banks of the Jordan, I 
played and sang and rejoiced. In peace I guarded my sheep—many 
dreams passed through my pious mind—Yirusholaim’s loveliest flower 
bloomed sweetly by my side. My heart still pounds with pride when¬ 
ever my thoughts turn to the distant time of a vanished happiness. I 
think I hear the dead speaking to me from afar, from so far away. I 
hear again familiar voices, I hear them call: Return, return! —Then 
the hope of a new happiness glimmers and flares up in my heart. Look: 
Sharon is in flower, Mount Carmel is green again, fresh snow beckons 
from Lebanon, songs waft along on gentle breezes, and everything 
lives again, as beautiful as before. And so I dream ... Or is it a dream? 
No, I swear. As long as I have use of my arm I will not accept even the 
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smallest space from those who despise me. No, no, I will not beg, like 
a coward, for permission to live on sufferance in a foreign land. The 
bonds of love still twine with miraculous strength around me and my 
homeland .) 78 

Although Rosenfeld’s Yiddish verses have their share of the cliches 
and pathos of much “working-class poetry,” Lilien, who had wit¬ 
nessed his father’s struggles, had known poverty himself, and was, in 
addition, an “eastern” Jew from the same part of present-day Poland 
as Rosenfeld, responded to them with great sympathy and a measure 
of identification. Thus he placed an image of his own father on the 


78 This poem, entitled “Juda,” begins the second section (“Lieder des Volkes” 
[Songs of the People]) of Feiwel’s Lieder des Ghetto, 63-64. It was not included in 
Rosenfeld’s Songs from the Ghetto. Feiwels’s Ubertragung was in fact in many respects an 
original work, a presentation of Rosenfeld’s poems that was relatively independent of 
the American publication. In his introduction, Feiwel claims to have translated sev¬ 
eral poems directly “from Rosenfeld’s manuscripts,” a claim borne out by a letter in 
which Feiwel asks Rosenfeld to send him “your poems, published and unpublished” 
and requests “in addition” a copy, at his own expense, of the American publica¬ 
tion. It would thus appear that Feiwel intended to consult the latter but not neces¬ 
sarily to base his own selection of Rosenfeld’s work directly on it. Feiwel to Rosen¬ 
feld, from Brunn, September 6, 1900, Morris Rosenfeld Papers, Record Group 431, 
folder 10, YIVO Archives, New York; kindly communicated by the YIVO archivist, 
G. M. Berg. The Feiwel-Lilien selection differs in several respects from the Boston 
publication. It is divided into eleven sections, each with its own part title and pow¬ 
erful illustration by Lilien, instead of the three sections into which Rosenfeld had 
divided Songs from the Ghetto. It includes sixteen poems (“Juda” being one of them) 
not found in the Boston volume, and omits six. The order of the poems is also quite 
different. Furthermore, although it appears from his letter to Rosenfeld that Feiwel 
originally planned to have the Yiddish originals of the poems precede his transla¬ 
tions, these were not included in the final German publication. Feiwel’s translations 
are quite free—with occasional, significant deviations from the original. The first 
lines of Rosenfeld’s “Das areme Gesind’” (The Beggar Family), for instance, run “Es 
steht ein areme Gesind’ / In Corthaus vor dem Richter, / Varmatterte, vun Leben 
mild’ / Mit magere Gesichter [A beggar family stands in the courthouse before the 
judge, worn out, tired of living, with thin, drawn faces].” In Feiwel’s version these 
lines become: “Armselig Bettlervolk, das vor dem Richter steht! / Armselig Juden- 
pack! Aus ihren Augen fleht / Die Angst des mitleidlos gehetzten Wildes. / Schaut 
sie euch an und schauert ob des Bildes! [Wretched beggar family standing before the 
judge! / Wretched pack of Jews! In their beseeching eyes / The terror of the piti¬ 
lessly persecuted beast. / Look on them and draw back in horror from the sight].” 
Curiously, at the time he wrote to Rosenfeld, Feiwel apparently intended to ask Max 
Nordau, subsequently the bete noire of the cultural Zionists, to write an introduction 
to the collection. 
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18. E. M. Lilien portrayed his father on the part-title page to the section “Lieder 
der Arbeit” (Songs of Labor). Berthold Feiwel, Lieder des Ghetto, 3rd ed. (Berlin: Her¬ 
mann Seemann Nachfolger, 1902), [21]. Cotsen Children’s Library, Department of 
Rare Books and Special Collections, Princeton University Library. 


title page of the collection’s first section, entitled “Lieder der Arbeit” 
(Songs of Labor; fig. 18). His depictions of suffering also show a new 
element: less stylization, fewer free-flowing lines, more hatching, and 
more attention to the detail of expression, as in the picture of his fa¬ 
ther or of two stoical emigrants in a storm-tossed boat. Neverthe¬ 
less, Lilien still usually aimed not simply to repeat what the poet had 
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ig. E. M. Lilien, DerjiidischeMai (The Jewish May). Berthold Feiwel, Lieder des Ghetto, 
3rd ed. (Berlin: Hermann Seemann Nachfolger, 1902), [92—93]. Cotsen Children’s 
Library, Department of Rare Books and Special Collections, Princeton University 
Library. 




described or narrated but to provide a visual equivalent of the feel¬ 
ings aroused by the poem. In the illustration of the two emigrants, for 
instance, strong lines and harsh diagonals create a sense of extreme 
tension. The beauty and harmony of the longed-for new world, in 
contrast, is communicated, as in Derjiidische Mai (The Jewish May; 
fig. 19), by the usual contrast between the bright rays of the sun and 
the city of the future in the upper right of the image and the darkness 
that fills the lower left, from which the lined face of the old Jew looks 
out with a mixture of weariness and hope, or by the characteristic Ju- 
gendstil vision of groups of naked moving or dancing figures, as in an 
image illustrating the lead poem of the section entitled “Die Erschaf- 
fung des Menschen” (The Creation of Man; see fig. 16). This image 
could be seen as a vision of the creation of the New Man dreamed of 
by so many Jugendstil artists and advocates of Lebensreform. 
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Compared with the slim, unadorned, and unremarkable Yiddish- 
English volume that inspired it, the collaborative product of Feiwel 
and Lilien was a sumptuous work of modern book art in its own right, 
which its Jewish creators invited readers to view as “a contribution” 
to the “great enterprise,” as Feiwel put it in his preface, of making 
“the products of the modern national culture of the Jews, particularly 
in literature and art, accessible in beautiful form.” 79 

The success of Juda and Lieder des Ghetto greatly enhanced Filien’s 
reputation. A first solo exhibition of his work in Feipzig in 1900 was 
followed by several others. His illustrations in Lieder des Ghetto were 
used by a New York publisher for an edition of Rosenfeld’s collected 
works in 1904 and became a fixture of all later American editions of 
Rosenfeld’s poems. Books and articles on him began to appear. The 
English Pre-Raphaelite artist Solomon J. Solomon published an ar¬ 
ticle on him in the Fondon Magazine of Art in 1903. In the same year 
a handsome volume of reproductions of his work came out, with a 
lengthy introduction by Stefan Zweig and with cover and title pages 
designed strikingly in red, black, yellow, and white by Filien himself 
(see color plate 1). The three lilies at the center of the upper half of 
this design bear witness to the artist’s pride in his own achievement. 



79 Lieder des Ghetto, [18] (pages unnumbered). The frontispiece of the entire work 
carries the inscription “Sacred to my People” in Hebrew letters on a plinth, from 
which smoke rises toward a towering Star of David. In the lower part of the part- 
title illustration for the final section, “Friedhof” (Graveyard), Lilien has drawn three 
gravestones for the three Jewish artists for whom the book can be seen as a monu¬ 
ment. Viewed from right to left in the Hebrew manner, they carry the names (in 
Hebrew) of “Baruch ben Josef Feiwel,” “Mose Jaakov Rosenfeld,” and “Ephraim 
Mose ben Jaakov haCohen Lilien.” Feiwel’s stone is adorned with a Star of David 
and the words. “He will see the sun of Zion rise and shine, the shadows flee, and 
an end to suffering.” Rosenfeld’s stone carries an engraving of a seven-branched 
candelabra and the inscription, “He will dream of the return to Zion and be a harp 
for my song.” (The design of the book’s binding—a large silver harp, with a typi¬ 
cally Jugendstil peacock motif on one corner—is thus a reference and a tribute to 
the work’s primary author, Rosenfeld.) For his own stone, Lilien used his favorite 
motif—an allusion to his distinction as a Cohen or member of the priestly caste— 
of the priest’s blessing hands, which also adorn the inside covers of the book. The 
Hebrew inscription reads, “On Zion’s barren soil a dear flowering lily arose.” This 
elaborate use of text and iconography seems designed to underline the book’s claim 
to be viewed not as the product of one individual, but as an outgrowth of the art of 
an entire people. (My thanks to my colleague Froma Zeitlin for deciphering the He¬ 
brew inscriptions.) 
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An extended essay on him by Alfred Gold appeared—also in 1903— 
in a series on “Jewish Artists” edited by Martin Buber and published 
by the Jiidischer Verlag (Jewish Publishing House). 8 '' In 1905, F. A. 
Lattmann, Lilien’s own publisher at the time, put out E. M. Lilien: 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der zeichnenden Kiinste, a richly illustrated study 
by the literary and art critic Edgar A. Regener. A year later The New 
Art of an Ancient People: The Work ofEphraim Mose Lilien by M. S. Levus- 
sove, a teacher in the art department at City College, appeared in 
New York. 

New commissions also came his way: illustrations for a German 
translation of selected poems by Gabriele d’Annunzio (1904); designs 
for the cover, title page, vignettes, and headers for a multivolume se¬ 
ries (1900-1910) of popular books on the theater from the firm of 
Schuster und Loeffler (Vogeler was commissioned to design the cor¬ 
responding series on poetry). Yet, whereas at the beginning of his 
career Lilien had won commissions to illustrate books on non-Jewish 
topics, 81 had contributed to magazines of general interest, and had 
even been hired for commercial illustrations, the consequence of the 
success of Juda and Lieder des Ghetto seems to have been that, whether 
he wanted it or not (and, as has already been suggested, it may well 
be that he did want it), he was coming more and more to be typed as 
an artist specializing in Jewish and “oriental” themes. A widely dis¬ 
tributed—now classic—photographic portrait of Herzl looking out 
thoughtfully over the Rhine from the balcony of the Drei Konige 
Hotel in Basel at the time of the Fifth Zionist Congress (fig. 20) and 
the equally iconic delegates’ card he designed for that event (fig. 12) 
probably reinforced this view of him. 

Most of the writing about him was by Jews (Solomon, Zweig, Gold, 
Levussove, and, in the early 1920s, Lothar Brieger), and his new com¬ 
missions were increasingly for Jewish materials of one kind or an- 


80 The other artists presented in the series included the Dutchman Josef Israels, 
then at the height of his reputation, the English artist Solomon J. Solomon, and two 
of the stars of modern German painting, Lesser Ury, with whom Lilien was person¬ 
ally friendly, and Max Liebermann. 

81 Lor example, Wildenradt’s novel Der gollner von Klausen ; Maria von Eichhorn’s 
collection of poems, Confirmo te Chrysmate; E. Stilgebauer’s novel Gdtz Krafft ; and a 
1900 re-edition of Adolf Streckfuss’s history of Berlin, Fiinjhundert Jahre Berliner 
Geschichte. 
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20. E. M. Lilien, photographic portrait of Theodor Herzl, Basel, 1901. Published 
in Ost und West 4 (August/September 1904), cols. 509-10. Princeton University 
Library. 


other. Herzl, who was very taken with him and who was especially 
pleased by the photograph of himself at the Fifth Congress (he re¬ 
quested and received additional copies for his mother and his wife), 82 
commissioned him to design the “Golden Book” of the Jewish Na¬ 
tional Fund. 83 From Russia, Maxim Gorki invited him to illustrate a 

82 In a letter to Lilien from Vienna, January 30, 1902, Herzl playfully called him 
“Lilien auf dem Felde”—a reference to the biblical “Lilies of the field” (Herzl, Briefe 
und Tagebiicher, 6:420). 

83 This commission led to a temporary falling-out with Herzl and hints at a less at¬ 
tractive side of Lilien’s character. Lilien had apparently set his fee for the design at 
300 kroner. Although he had received two advances amounting to 240 kroner with¬ 
out delivering any work, he apparently wrote to the Action Committee of the Zionist 
movement, raising his fee and demanding further payments. When the committee 
balked, he threatened to take the matter to court. At that point, Herzl wrote him a 
cold letter, informing him that the remaining 60 kroner had been mailed to him, 
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collection ( Sbornik) of works by Jewish poets; as head of a committee 
to defend the cause of Russian Jews at the time of the great pogroms, 
Gorki hoped the book would present Jews to his compatriots in a hu¬ 
mane and sympathetic light. 84 

In 1907 Lilien signed a contract with the Braunschweig publish¬ 
ing firm of Georg Westermann to design and illustrate a new edi¬ 
tion of the Bible, the first ever to be illustrated by a Jewish artist. 85 
Only three volumes—all devoted to various books of the Old Tes¬ 
tament—of a projected ten were actually published (vol. 1 in 1908, 
vol. 6 in 1909, and vol. 7 in 1912). Still, this beautiful and profusely 
illustrated work, which was republished in 1923, two years before the 
artist’s death, achieved a notable standard of book design and produc¬ 
tion, and moved biblical illustration out of its conventional rut (figs. 
21-22). 86 Although in style it is consistent with Lilien’s earlier work 
in Juda, with more direct evidence of Japanese influence (fig. 23) and 
some anticipations of Art Deco (fig. 24), it nevertheless reinforced Lil¬ 
ien’s reputation as an artist specializing almost exclusively in Jewish 
and Bible-related themes. 


that his further “arbitrary” demands were unacceptable, and that he could take his 
case to a lawyer if he wished (Herzl to Lilien, from Vienna, May 22, 1903, Briefe und 
Tagebiicher, 7:126). To Buber, Herzl complained of the behavior of the cultural Zion¬ 
ists and singled out Lilien, who had “adopted an utterly impossible tone” and, in re¬ 
sponse to the friendliest letters, had threatened court action, “whereupon I naturally 
broke off all relations with him.” “Even if Lilien stands on his head,” Herzl added, “I 
will not pay him a penny more than he has received and will not have his work used 
for the Golden Book of the National Fund again” (Herzl to Buber, from Vienna, 
May 28, 1903, Martin Buber, Briefwechsel aus sieben Jahrzehnten, 3 vols. [Heidelberg: 
Lambert Schneider, 1972-1975]), 1:199-200). 

84 Although Lilien traveled to Russia in 1902 to work with Gorki on this project, 
nothing came of it in the end. Only three illustrations survive, along with a book¬ 
plate that Lilien designed for the writer. 

85 F. A. Lattmann, the publisher of Juda, apparently initiated this project, which 
began with plans for a new edition of the Song of Songs. In late 1905, when Latt¬ 
mann decided not to proceed, the proposal was taken over by Insel-Verlag; accord¬ 
ing to Lilien ( Briefe an seine Frau, 51, letter 19, from Berlin, October 18, 1905), the 
Leipzig publisher signed up Hugo von Hofmannsthal to deliver a new translation of 
the Song of Songs. That plan also fell through, and Insel in turn ceded the rights to 
Westermann in Braunschweig. See Brieger, Lilien, 139—40, and Briefe an seine Frau, 
passim. 

86 Princeton’s copy of the 1923 edition was a gift of Kurt Godel, the great math¬ 
ematician and colleague of Albert Einstein at the Institute for Advanced Study. 
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2i. E. M. Lilien, title page for volume i of Bucher der Bibel (1908; repr., Berlin and Vienna: Benjamin 
Harz, 1923). Rare Books Division, Department of Rare Books and Special Collections, Princeton Uni¬ 
versity Library. 










































































22. E. M. Lilien, Job. Bucher der Bibel, vol. 7 (1912; repr., Berlin and Vienna: Benja¬ 
min Harz, 1923), 145. Rare Books Division, Department of Rare Books and Special 
Collections, Princeton University Library. 





23. E. M. Lilien, Die Sintflut (The Flood). Bucher der Bibel, vol. 1 (1908; repr., Berlin 
and Vienna: Benjamin Harz, 1923), 48. Rare Books Division, Department of Rare 
Books and Special Collections, Princeton University Library. 
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| DIE SCHOPFUNG DER WELT 

LS Gott anfing, den 
Himmel und die Erde 
zu schaffen, da war 
die Erde wust und leer, 
und Dunkel deckte den 
Ozean, aber der Geist 
Gottes schwebte iiber 
I dem Gewasser. Da 
I sprach Gott: Es werde 
• Licht! Und es ward 
Licht. Und Gott sah, daG das Licht 
gut war, und Gott trennte das Licht 
von dem Dunkel, und Gott nannte 
das Licht Tag, das Dunkel aber nannte 
er Nacht. Und so ward ein Abend 
und ein Morgen, ein erster Tag. 

D ann sprach Gott: Es sei eine Feste i, 
inmitten der Gewasser, die scheide iylr, 
die Wasser voneinander. Und Gott 










24. E. M. Lilien, Die Schopfung der Welt (The Creation of the World). Bucher der Bibel, 
vol. 1 (1908; repr., Berlin and Vienna: Benjamin Harz, 1923), 31. Rare Books Di¬ 
vision, Department of Rare Books and Special Collections, Princeton University 
Library. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that a major, highly successful exhi¬ 
bition of Lilien’s work organized in early 1914 by the Association of 
Friends of Art in Lemberg—a personal triumph for the once pov¬ 
erty-stricken boy from Drohobycz—provoked a controversy regard¬ 
ing his status as an artist. The exhibition rooms in Lemberg, wrote a 
reviewer in the local Slowo Polskie, a newspaper with Polish nationalist 
sympathies, have been opened 

to a foreign artist known throughout Europe—the outstanding He¬ 
brew graphic artist from Berlin, Herr E. M. Lilien, who has honored 
our city because of his feeling for his native Galicia.... The exhibition 
comprises a series of drawings and etchings, for the most part images 
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related to the Bible—the artist’s life’s work. Artistically, his produc¬ 
tions stand at a high level of graphic art. But as far as ideas and feelings 
are concerned, they manifest such a fervid Hebraic patriotism, such a 
high idealism in their heroic interpretation of the past of the Jewish 
people and such an intense, loving interpretation of the Palestinian 
landscape that these qualities arouse real respect in the viewer for the 
nobility and purity of the artist’s ideals. For that very reason, those 
who would stamp him as a Polish artist do him a disservice. Herr Lil- 
ien has only and exclusively the ability to be a Jewish artist, and Polish 
art is rich enough to be able to give up all claim to such an artist, even 
one as worthy as Herr Lilien. It is thus quite another question whether 
this exhibition should have been organized under the auspices of the 
Association of Friends of Art, whose obligation it is to support Polish 
art, not Zionist art . 87 

An offer from Lemberg to allow the exhibition to be remounted 
in Krakow provoked the individuals in charge of exhibitions there 
to respond, in a similar vein, that “a Lilien exhibition in Polish Kra¬ 
kow is out of the question as a matter of principle.” 88 Lilien and his 
champions, including the president of the Association of Friends of 
Art in Krakow—who, by Lilien’s account, was enthusiastic about the 
exhibition and wanted it transferred immediately and in its entirety— 
reacted with indignation to the newspaper article. Yet, even if we take 
into account the anti-Semitic climate in Polish nationalist circles at 
the time, the episode points to the way many people viewed Lilien’s 
work and to the almost unavoidable consequences of his own express 
desire to contribute to the creation of a “Jewish” art. 8 ® It is also likely 
that Lilien was inclined to accept the artistic role assigned to him, not 
only because of his enthusiasm for the landscapes and way of life of 
the Holy Land (and of the Middle East in general) and for the richly 
varied human types among its residents, but also because of continu¬ 
ing pressure to achieve financial stability. 

In 1906, on his return from his first journey to Palestine (under the 
auspices of the Zionist movement), he had married Helene Magnus, 


87 Reported verbatim by Lilien, Briefe an seine Frau, 178, letter 253, from Lemberg, 
February 24, 1914. 

88 Ibid. 

89 This is not, of course, to say that anti-Semitic prejudice did not also target those 
artists who had no intention of contributing to the creation of a “Jewish” art but 
were solely concerned to be artists for the modern world. Modernity itself was often 
branded as “Jewish”—notoriously, but by no means exclusively, by the National 
Socialists. 
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who had initiated a correspondence with him the previous year. From 
the beginning, Lilien had to combat the young woman’s and, above 
all, her family’s reservations about his commitment to Zionism. “It is 
our desire that we be and a matter of pride for us that we are Germans 
through and through, and that we cannot be distinguished in any way 
from others, except for the fact that we have another religion,” He¬ 
lene wrote to him, adding pointedly: “I personally feel quite removed 
from Judaism, am not religious, and have not attended any religious 
services for years, since I dislike everything dogmatic, ritualistic, and 
external in religion.” 90 In addition, he had to contend with Helene’s 
parents’ misgivings about him as an “eastern” Jew and, worse still, 
an artist without a steady income or position. Lilien justified himself 
to them as best he could, invoking with pride his achievements as an 
artist, referring to eminent personalities among his friends who could 
vouch for him, and even, in 1906, offering his future father-in-law 
a detailed account of his income and expenditures for the previous 
year. 91 He appears to have succeeded in talking Helene round to his 
own form of cultural Zionism, though there is no way of knowing 
how seriously she was persuaded; for the most part, only his letters 
to her have been preserved. But he had a harder time convincing her 
parents, and the effort to present himself to them as reliable and sol¬ 
vent may well have left a mark. He constantly refers to money in his 
letters to her, reporting how many works he has sold, how much they 
sold for, commissions he has obtained, and so on. 

Little by little, Lilien appears to have been drawn out of the bohe¬ 
mian world of his youth in Munich and Berlin and into the provincial 

90 Briefe an seine Frau, 36, letter 1, Helene Magnus to E. M. Lilien, from Braun¬ 
schweig, March 10, 1905. 

91 Briefe an seine Frau, 82, letter 38, from Jerusalem, May 9, 1906. Lilien never 
made a secret of his pecuniary circumstances, but “I permitted myself to think that 

... without making money, I have still made things of value_Seven years ago ... 

I was sickly, homeless, without skills_I was totally unknown. Today I am healthy, 

full of the joy of life, and ... so well known that every Philistine knows I have no 
money!” He suggests that “Herr Justizrat” inquire about him from his friends—“the 
writer Dr. Max Nordau, the poet Borries von Mtinchhausen, the sculptor Professor 
Boris Schatz, the politician Israel Zangwill.” In another letter from Jerusalem (ibid., 
58, letter 39, June 6, 1906), he provides a detailed account for Helene’s father of all 
his earnings and expenditures for the year 1905. At the same time, he was resentful 
of the scrutiny he was being subjected to. Her parents, he told Helene, “are not en¬ 
titled to think of me as having the mind of a dumbbell. I have no property in money, 
but I have a good name.... Your parents have every reason not to feel ashamed of 
their future son-in-law” (ibid., 88, letter 48, from Berlin, August 28, 1906). 
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upper-bourgeois world of his new family. He was probably quite 
happy to continue his collaboration with the well-established Braun¬ 
schweig publishing house of Westermann, which commissioned him 
to provide illustrations for two volumes of popular selections from the 
Bible (Die Bibel in Auswahlfiir Schule und Heim [1912] and Die Bibel in 
Dr. Martin Luthers Ubersetzung: Eine Auswahlfiirs deutsche Haus [1914]). 
When war broke out in 1914, he expressed appropriately patriotic sen¬ 
timents, and during his service with the Austrian army commented on 
the friendliness with which he and his comrades had been greeted by 
the new Emperor Karl I during a royal visit to their unit in Constan¬ 
tinople. 92 After the death of Helene’s parents in 1920 in the wake of 
the influenza epidemic of 1918, the couple settled into the substantial 
Magnus house in Braunschweig, where Lilien began to lead a com¬ 
fortable family life, appropriate to the son-in-law of a Justizrat. “I like 
Braunschweig better and better every day,” he declared in 1921. 93 

Although Lilien apparently remained faithful to Zionism through¬ 
out his life, 94 it is possible that during this period his ties to Zionist 
organizations gradually loosened. Even his friendship with Buber, for 
instance, seems to have languished after the intense collaboration of 
the very early years of the century. Buber’s published correspondence 
contains no reference to him after 1903. Similarly, the early sympathy 
with Socialism may have cooled. By 1922, when he was well settled in 
Braunschweig, Lilien was active not in the SPD (Sozialdemokratische 

92 Briefe an seine Frau, 254, letter 391, from Constantinople, May 24, 1918. “It won’t 
be long,” he had declared at the beginning of the war, “before the French and the 
English get the whipping they deserve” (ibid., 200, letter 286, from Berlin, Septem¬ 
ber 15, 1914). Lilien reserved his deepest hostility for the ally of France and England, 
tsarist Russia, which he saw as condoning, even encouraging, anti-Jewish pogroms. 

93 Briefe an seine Frau, 263, letter 413, from Braunschweig, July 31, 1921. 

94 Hieronimus, introduction to Briefe an seine Frau, 24. According to Regener, Lilien, 
99, Lilien, along with several others, had been bent on obstructing “the energetic 
and dedicated activity of the Leader” (that is, Herzl) at the early Basel Zionist Con¬ 
gresses. “Once the artist gained an understanding of this unique man, however, he 
became his most faithful follower and there was no longer a moment when he did 
not stand shoulder to shoulder with him. Lilien was deeply and durably pained by his 
disagreement with Herzl and it was a gesture of reconciliation and at the same time 
a mark of his friendship and admiration when he dedicated one of the stained glass 
windows he was commissioned to design for the Hamburg B’nai Brith to the mem¬ 
ory of Theodor Herzl and used Herzl’s head to impart strength and meaning to his 
figure of Moses.” Lilien’s continued strong identification with Judaism and Zionism 
was likewise one of the themes of Lothar Brieger’s 1922 monograph, E. M. Lilien. 
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Partei Deutschlands), but in the centrist and constitutionalist DDP 
(Deutsche Demokratische Partei), the party of Max Weber and the 
intellectuals, “an association of notables in the style of classical lib¬ 
eralism [ein Honoratiorenverein altliberalen Stils],” as one historian 
has dubbed it. 95 

In the meantime, moreover, beginning sometime between 1905 
and 1908, Lilien had taken up etching, which freed him as an art¬ 
ist from his long dependency on books and texts, but also led him to 
develop another, more realistic style of illustration for topographical 
descriptions of the Holy Land. His longstanding interest in photog¬ 
raphy reinforced this move away from the flowing decorative forms 
of Jugendstil toward greater realism. At the Seventh Zionist Congress 
in 1905, it had been decided to establish a school of arts and crafts in 
Jerusalem, bearing the name of the first artist mentioned in the Bible, 
Belazel ben Uri (Exodus 31:2). Lilien had been named to the board of 
trustees of Belazel, along with the painter Max Liebermann and Her¬ 
mann Struck (the teacher of Chagall), who was known for his etch¬ 
ings, and in 1906 he had been sent to Jerusalem to help the director, 
Boris Schatz, get the school up and running. Although he appears to 
have contributed less to the school than was expected of him, he man¬ 
aged to take “some five hundred photographs,” which led to a quite 
handsomely remunerated commission from the Berliner Illustrierte fi¬ 
tting to write an article about his journey to the Holy Land, illustrated 
with photographs. 9 ® 

Throughout his life Lilien was an energetic and enthusiastic pho¬ 
tographer. One of his earliest commissions, as noted above, was for 
a photographic portrait; his photograph of Herzl achieved celebrity 

95 Hagen Schulze, Weimar: Deutschland 1917—1933 (Berlin: Severin und Siedler, 
1982), 79. On Lilien’s relation to the DDP, see Briefe an seine Frau, 264, letter 416, 
from Braunschweig, October 31, 1922. 

96 Briefe an seine Frau, 82, letter 37, from Jerusalem, April 26, 1906. See also ibid., 
189, letter 270, from Jerusalem, May 30, 1914, where he tells Helene he has taken 
two hundred photographs of Palestinian landscapes and people, including many 
Jewish types (“Kopfe, viele Judenkopfe”). Like many photographers at the time, 
Lilien regarded photographs both as works of art in their own right and as aids to 
drawing. Taken for themselves, they served a documentary as well as an artistic pur¬ 
pose. Hence the numerous photographs of Jewish types, or a project to capture in 
photographs “the entire peasant life of the mountain people [das ganze Bauernleben 
im Gebirge]” around Zakopane on the present-day Polish-Slovak border (ibid., 143, 
letter 204, from Zakopane, June 27, 1912). 
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and was reproduced as a postcard; and he himself reports good sales 
of photographs as well as etchings at the exhibition of his work in 
Lemberg in 1914. It is even said that he returned to Palestine in 1914 
in order to shoot a film about the life of Jesus, although almost noth¬ 
ing seems to be known about this film and there is no material trace of 
it. 97 The photographs taken in 1906 served as a source from which, by 
means of extreme stylization, many of the drawings in the 1908—1912 
Westermann edition of the Bible were produced (figs. 25-26); but he 

97 Micha and Ora Bar-Am, “Photographic Aspect in the Work of Lilien,” 38. 
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26. E. M. Lilien, illustration for Bucher der Bibel, vol. 6 (1912; repr., Berlin and Vi¬ 
enna: Benjamin Harz, 1923), 50. Rare Books Division, Department of Rare Books 
and Special Collections, Princeton University Library. 

also used them, along with countless others taken on later journeys 
to Palestine in 1910 and 1916, and works by other photographers, as 
the basis for fairly realistic etchings of scenes and human types in the 
Holy Land. 

The earliest of these etchings—representing the Wailing Wall in 
Jerusalem, Abraham, and a Jewish plowman—date from 1908. At 
the 1914 Lemberg exhibition, all three were in great demand. 98 By 

98 Briefe an seine Frau, 178, letter 252, from Lemberg, February 22, 1914. 
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the time the first catalog of his etchings was published in Vienna in 
1919, 199 works were listed, of which a number had already been sold 
out; those still available commanded a fairly high price." Their sub¬ 
ject matter consisted of scenes and typical local figures from the Holy 
Land, Lebanon, Syria, and Turkey, from eastern Europe (Poland, 
Galicia, Ruthenia), and, to a far lesser degree, from Italy. In par¬ 
ticular, there were etchings of countless Jewish types—males and fe¬ 
males, children and old folk, Iranian, Turkish, Yemenite, Polish, Rus¬ 
sian, and Rumanian Jews, farmers, peddlers, readers, Torah scribes, 
and water carriers. There were etchings of a couple of black African 
(probably Ethiopian) Jews. In a few cases the figures were dressed in 
ancient garb and given biblical names: Esther, Ruth, Saul, Solomon. 
Mostly, they constituted an inventory of the contemporary inhabit¬ 
ants of the Middle Eastern lands and their way of life. A later cata¬ 
log published in New York in 1922 and listing the prices in dollars 
contained 229 entries. All the works in this catalog appealed to the 
viewer’s interest in the subject matter or—except for a few eastern 
European scenes, local views of Braunschweig, and portraits of the 
artist and members of his family—to the European love of the exotic 
and “oriental.” According to the author of an essay accompanying 
the 1922 catalog, Lilien not only “depicted the characteristic scen¬ 
ery, architecture, historic monuments and public life of the Near East 
... he penetrated into the soul of the people who live in the midst of 
that scenery, who created that architecture and those monuments and 
who lead that public life. Not many children of the West have come to 
know and to understand the soul of the East; very few have attempted 
to describe or depict it. But nobody before Lilien has ever reproduced 
it as he does.” 100 

Technically accomplished, the etchings of the 1910s and early 
1920s may strike the modern viewer as lacking the originality, imagi¬ 
nation, and verve of Lilien’s earlier black-and-white India ink illus¬ 
trations. The contrast between the two styles and the two media is 
highlighted moreover by the title pages of the two catalogs, which 




99 Verzeichnis der Originalradierungen von E. M. Lilien, introduction by Adolph Do- 
nath (Vienna: Halm und Goldmann, 1919). 

100 Edward Bing, preface to List of the Original Etchings of E. M. Lilien (Berlin and 
Vienna: Benjamin Harz, 1922), 13. 
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make use of designs from the Westermann edition of Bucher der Bibel 
and are in the artist’s earlier flat, linear manner. In comparison with 
etchings being produced in the 1910s and 1920s by artists of the same 
generation as Lilien or only slightly younger—Kathe Kollwitz, Lud¬ 
wig Meidner, Emil Nolde, Max Pechstein, Otto Dix—Lilien’s etch¬ 
ings appear tame and conservative, not unlike many by Struck from 
the early 1900s. 

By 1925, when Lilien died at the relatively early age of fifty-one, 
while undergoing treatment for a heart attack the previous year, most 
of the fire and imagination of his earlier years seems to have gone out 
of him, along, perhaps, with some of his enthusiasm for both Zion¬ 
ism and Lebensreform. Although he had served in the Austrian army 
in the Middle East and witnessed the horror of “women and children 
dying of hunger in the streets” of Aleppo, 101 his apparently happy and 
comfortable bourgeois life with Helene and their children, Otto and 
Hannah, seems to have protected him—his early Socialist sympathies 
notwithstanding—from Heinrich Vogeler’s outrage at the senseless¬ 
ness of the war and conviction that capitalism was at the root of both 
the war and the misery of the masses. Despite his enthusiasm for the 
Promised Land, Lilien appears not to have been tempted to abandon 
the relative comfort and seeming security of Braunschweig for the un¬ 
certain prospect of realizing the Zionist and Lebensreform dreams of 
his youth in Palestine. 

Lilien seems to have had no difficulty selling his work into the 
1920s, but he no longer enjoyed anything like the reputation as an 
artist that he had had two decades earlier, when Buber hailed him 
as the hope of a new Jewish art, Regener compared him to the great 
German masters of neoclassical line drawing, Asmus Carstens (1754- 
1798) and Bonaventura Genelli (1798—1868), 102 and Stefan Zweig 
published his book on him. In 1934, on the sixtieth anniversary of 
his birth, his widow appealed unsuccessfully to various Zionist per¬ 
sonalities and organizations and to the mayor of Tel Aviv to mark the 

101 “Every day, I saw women and children dying of starvation on the streets [of 
Aleppo, Smyrna, and Kania]. In Aleppo a wagon passes every morning after sun¬ 
rise to collect 30-50 corpses from the street, but only hours later others are already 
expiring on the street corners” (Briefe an seine Frau, 254-55, letter 392, from Constan¬ 
tinople, May 27, 1918). 

102 Regener, Lilien, 208-9. 
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occasion with an exhibition of his work. Fifteen years later Karl 
Schwartz, the first director of the Tel Aviv Museum, dismissed the 
artist who had once been “the dandy of the Zionist movement” as 
“stuck fast in an ingenious and, in our opinion, absolutely devious 
journalism.” 103 

103 Quoted in Micha and Ora Bar-Am, “Photographic Aspect in the Work of Lil- 
ien,” 33-34. “The dandy of the Zionist movement” is Gilya Gerda Schmidt’s de¬ 
scription (Art and Artists of the Fifth Zionist Congress, 151). 
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